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State Committee 
To Investigate 
Auto Conditions 


Appointed by Legislature to Pre- 
pare Revision of All Motor 
Vehicle Laws 





WILL INCLUDE INSURANCE 





Several Pet Monopolistic Fund and 
Safety Device Bills Being 
Pushed at Albany 





Considerable speculation is being had at 


Albany as to the real motive which 


actuated the Stapley resolution creating a 
legislative committee to investigate motor 
vehicle and magorcycle conditions in New 
York State and to prepare a revision of 
all laws of the state relating thereto, which 
was introduced and passed the day the 
legislature adjourned, April 10. 

Mr. Stapley was the chairman of the 
Committee on Motor Vehicles, which was 
a new committee created in the Assembly 
at the last legislative session. The resolu- 
tion came more or less as a surprise al- 
though its adoption had been predicted 
by a story in one of the daily papers in 
the western part of the state a few days 
previous. It is said to have been inspired 
by a prominent member of the tax com- 
mission and that the Rochester Automobile 
Club, which is not a member of the New 
York State Automobile Association, was 
friendly to the resolution. The attitude of 
the New York State Automobile Associa 
tion during the past legislative session 
was antagonistic to many bills, and they 
are responsible as much as anyone for the 
killing of the bill to impose a gasoline tax. 


Will Take Up Insurance 


There is reason to believe that this com 
mittee, when appointed and commences to 
function, will consider the insurance prob 
lem in relation to motor vehicles as much 
as it will any subject. Some one to be 
named on that committee may have a pet 
Plan all of his own which he wants 
Put into the form of law. Few there are 
except those actually on the ground who 
realize how near the Straus bills came to 
receiving favorable consideration. It would 
have compelled all car owners to carry 
insurance in a state fund. and the bill 
would have created a new body politic in 
the state with directors to be elected by 
the owners of cars who would have con- 
trol over a fund of from $60,000,000 to 
$100,000,000. Such a plan might. have 
driven every automobile insurance company 
out of the state and would have put a 
number of them out of business entirelv. 

Then there is the invention of Frank 
A. Wenzel, one of the deputies in the 
automobile bureau of the tax commission. 
Mr. Wenzel was once a designer for a 
carriage company at Watertown, and he 
has perfected an invention, which he is 
said to be willing to give to the State 
and which would make a car well night 

(Continued on page 30) 
































Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William Street, New York 





A corporation which has stood the test of time! 
f successful business operation. 
‘bsolute security. 


142 years 
World wide interests. 
Excellent service and facilities. 


Fire, Automobile, Rents, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Tor- 
nado, Sprinkler, Leakage, Explosion, Riot & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 


indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Bur- 
glary & Theft, Accident & Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 

































































“Station P-M-L-I-C”. 


Production is swinging along at the most aggressive pace in 
history. 

Here’s what our representatives have: 

The priceless asset of a nationally-known name—we are seventy-seven 
years old. 

Policy contracts sufficing for every need. 

Topnotch service. 

Advantageous net cost. 

Advertising material that “pulls.” 

Regional Conventions that are schools of salesmanship. 

Genuine fraternity between Home Office and Field—we have neither 
taskmasters nor slaves. 

These are ingredients in our recipe for Field success. We 
men and women who value them. 

Ask any PENN MurUAL representative ! 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 18A7 


> Company’s 


welcome 

















SAFETY, SERVICE AND STABILITY 


Attract Prospects and Increase Agents’ Clientele 


SAFETY Guaranteed by careful selection of risks and 
investments. ; 

SERVICE Provided by an efficient and progressive 
organization. 


STABILITY Assured by conservative business policies. 


Home Office: 
Des Moines 


Founded 1867 





Insurance in Force Over $350,000,000 


For Information Concerning Contracts Address Agency Department 




















No More Pleasure 
Trips As Reward 
For Production 


Section 97 Held to Limit Expendi- 
tures to Agents’ Actual Ex- 
penses at Meetings 


STODDARD ISSUES RULING 


Meeting Must Be for Business 
Not Pleasure; Permit Decora- 
tions of Small Value 


Agency managers and other officers of 
companies doing business in New York 
State whose chief responsibilities have to 
do with the production of new business, 
are viewing with mixed feelings a new 
ruling just issued by Superintendent of 
Insurance Stoddard, in which he interprets 
Section 97 of the New York 


Law as prohibiting the 


Insurance 
expenditure by 
connection with 
other than for the 
actual expenses of agents. 


companies of funds in 


agents’ conventions 
Such meetings, 
the superintendent rules, must be held at 
places where it is apnarent that the object 
is to attend to the business of the com 
ny and it is not permitted to pav expenses 
mnection with pleasure side trips. nor 
will it be permitted to pav the expenses of 
the agents’ wives or other members of 
‘ir families. 
This definitely marks the end—as to 
companies doing business in New York 
at least 


resorts and sightseeing journeys to distant 


of those pleasure trips to famous 
parts of the country which for years have 
heen among the devices and lures to stimu 
late production or to reward faithful and 
uccessful fieldmen. Comoanies not ad 
mitted to do business in New York State 
ire. of course, not affected by Superin 
tendent Stoddard’s ruline. but any action 
taken ‘v the New York Insurance Denart 
ment aring on a general practice of this 
kind. cannot be without some effect on the 
my ctice elsewhe re. 

The following is the communication sent 
hy Superintendent Stoddard to companies : 
Warns Against High-Pressure Methods 

On February 14, 1921, this department 
addressed letters to all authorized life in- 
surance companies containing a warning 
against high-pressure methods. The coop- 
eration of the companies in improving the 
conditions in the field of life insurance 
underwriting has been most encouraging. 
Mowever, there has come to my attention 
from time to time a number of isolated 
instances in which it anpears that the pro- 
visions of Section 97. New York Insurance 
Law. were either misunderstood or were 
ionored. Accordingly. it seems desirable 
again to call to the attention of companies 
and agents that part of Section 97, New 
Insurance Taw, which reads as 
follows r 

“4. Except as hereinafter provided all 
bonuses, prizes and rewards, and all in- 
(Conti ned on page 12) 
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‘T’m Sorry,Sir, But the Company has Refused 
to Renew Your Policy.” 


He owned a large fleet of cars. Accidents had 
been many—-and every accident had meant a 
claim. Finally the record of his fleet became so 
bad that the insurance company refused to re 
new his policy. Ile offered it to several other 
companies. They also turned it down. Finally 
he appealed to The ‘Travelers. 


The Travelers agreed to write the business— 
provided he would carry out such recommenda- 
tions as The Travelers inspectors might make. 


He gladly agreed. The Travelers took the 
risk. ‘Travelers inspectors made periodic inspec- 
tions of cars and equipment. Travelers repre 
sentatives gave talks and lectures to groups of 
drivers. Travelers safety bulletins were posted 
in the garage. Travelers safety booklets were 
distributed among the employees. 


Result—the number of accidents took a de- 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford L. F. BUTLER, President 


cided slump. Those that did occur were less 
serious. The morale of the drivers improved ; 
they took more pride in the mechanical condi 
tion and the appearance of their machines. They 
were more careful to report mechanical defects 
early enough to prevent costly breakdowns and 
accidents. Repair costs were lowered, and some 
of the cars were re-routed to save time and lost 
motion. 

The accident experience of this risk now com- 
pares very favorably with the best on The 
Travelers books. ‘The rates have been lowered, 
and the policyholder is saving money on his in- 
surance, as well as getting better service out of 
his cars. 

Travelers Fleet Service is offered free of 
charge to every owner of ten or more commercial 
vehicles who carries his automobile liability and 
property damage insurance in The Travelers. 


THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


E Connecticut 
ik H iD in R d \ V 3 L K R S 
ACCIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILF, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGI ARY, PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, ENGINE, 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Show the fleet owner what The Travelers will do for him to cut down accidents, reduce 
repair bills and encourage *‘Safety First’’ among his drivers 
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New Treatment Will 
Cut Pneumonia Deaths 


BIG SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 





Members of Influenza Commission of 
Metropolitan Life Which Fostered 
and Financed Work 





Discovery of anew treatment for pneu- 
monia which holds out the definite hope 
of accomplishing a radical reduction in 
the death rate of this dread disease, so 
citen a sequel to influenza, has been 
given publicity by the Influenza Com- 
mission of the Metropolitan Life Assur- 
ance Company. 

D. Felton working in the depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine and 
Hygiene of the Harvard Medical School 
has found a method of precipitating and 
concentrating the antibodies in anti- 
pneumococcus serum. The concentrated 
antibody solution has been used with 
encouraging results in about sixty cases 
at the Boston City Hospital and in about 
sixty more in hospitals in New York 
and Brooklyn. 

Dr. Felton’s studies have dealt with the 
virulence of pneumococci, the pneu- 
monia germs. He has sought to isolate 
the protective element in the serum 
taken from a horse immunized against 
pneumococci. ‘The serum itself is weak 
and produces violent reactions in the 
form of chills, serum. sickness, rashes, 
etc., which have radically diminished its 
value for the use oi private practitioners. 

While making studies with carbon di- 
oxide precipitant, Dr. Felton observed 
that a very heavy precipitate was formed 
in the serum when diluted in plain water. 
Convinced that the white fluffy substance 
produced, carried with it the protective 
clement of the serum and leit behind the 
harmful substances, he tested it out with 
mice. 

He injected millions of virulent pneu- 
mococci into each of a group of mice. 
After six hours he injected the new 
serum into some of the mice, while he 
allowed the disease to run its course 
with the others, called the “controls.” 
At the end of thirty-six hours the con- 
trols had died of pneumonia. The mice 
protected by the serum recovered. 

After further refinements of the serum, 
Dr. Felton distributed his product to a 
group of clinicians in hospitals in Bos- 
ton, New York and Brooklyn to be used 
jor the benefit of those suffering from 
pneumonia. The encouraging results in- 
clude the fact that the serum sickness 
and other harmful reactions have been 
practically eliminated. 


Hopes for Success with All Types of 
Pneumonia 


The injections in human treatment are 
made intravenously, that is, into the 
veins. Subcutaneous injections, those 
made under the skin, tried recently by 
scientists in the hope of escaping the 
harmful reactions of the old serum, were 
found to have little protective power. 

Dr. Felton’s preliminary tests with 
other than ‘Type 1 pneumonia indicate 
that it will not be difficult to have the 
sane success with the other types of 
lobar pneumonia. 

Added importance is given to the work 
by the probability that the isolation of 
the protective substance in pneumonia 
serum has brought to light a general 
law concerning the action of protective 
antibodies. “In addition to pneumococ- 
cl, as a matter of control,’ Dr. Felton 
States in his paper, “it has been found 
possible to isolate the protective sub- 
stance in immune sera developed by 
other micro-organisms. There are indi- 
cations that the protective antibody of 
the pneumococcus is one of many which 
act in a similar fashion, and its behavior 
represents a general law for certain 
groups of bacteria.” 

Dr. Felton’s paper was prepared sev- 
eral weeks ago. Since then his labors 
in the laboratories at Harvard have been 
unremitting and he states he has carried 
his investigations beyond the point 

(Continued on page 8) 











U. S. GRANT 


(1822-1885) 


When we speak of U. S. Grant, the eighteenth chief execu- 
tive of the United States, we instinctively refer to him as 
General Grant rather than as President Grant. And so he 
will always live in the minds and hearts of the American peo- 
ple—the nineteenth century’s greatest soldier. It was as such 
that his opportunity came to him. 


Grant was a dead failure in life until his right chance 
came. Asa cadet at West Point he gave no promise. Return- 
ing to his Hlinois home, after a brief service in the Mexican 
War, he became a shiftless lounger about town, amounting 
to nothing, a carter of logs, a miller’s hand, always in debt, 
never free from worry, taciturn and cold with his aequain 
tances, and the “Silent Man” to his intimates. Then came the 
Civil War. Grant was at the bottom of his hopes, eating of 
the lowest dregs of life. He volunteered his services. They 
were accepted. Ile became a colonel of volunteers, and was 
moved into Missouri. There was a period of inactivity. Sup- 
plies were months in transit from near-by points. Grant 
complained. “Let me get them here,” he asked, and he 
speeded up transportation. Lincoln, in faraway Washington, 
but with eyes that saw into every spot of the country, found 
out what was happening. “There’s a man,” he said, 
Grant grew from that day. 


and 


‘The story of Grant’s military life is too well known to be 
repeated in the brief space here available. Like all success 
ful men, he measured his way, set his compass right, and 
never took a backward step. He believed in moving on the 
enemy’s works. He was active in all he did. He never ap 
peared ambitious for honors or promotions. fle never stood 
in the way of his comrades at arms. He had a great capacity 
to see what was to be done, and then to do it. He was un- 
tiring and persistent. “I will fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer,” was the brief message to Lincoln when the latter 
asked what chances he had in the Wilderness. There we have 
the lesson for us all: Plan to do something and stick to it 
until it is done. 


General Grant was a great patriot, a great soldier. [His 
country loved him and he honored it well. Grant planned to 
do something and stuck to it. With this spirit and an Endow- 
ment policy your son or daughter will be insured of the 
education they should receive. 


The Prudential 


“ism Insurance Company of America 


CIBRALTAR. 


Epwarp D. Durrig.p, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Standard of St. Louis 
Buys International 


DEAL A SURPRISE TO FIELD 


J. R. Paisley, President; Massey Wilson, 
Chairman; J. L. Babler Quits 


Insurance Business 





J. R. Paisley, president of the Standard 
Life of St. Louis, and his associates have 
purchased a substantial block of the 
stock of the International Life of St. 


Louis, chiefly the holdings of J. L. Bab- 
ler, vice-president of the International 
and a couple of the directors. Massey 
Wilson, one of the organizers of the 
company and its president, retains his 
substantial stock ownership, which is 
greater than any other single interest. 
In spite of the size and importance of 
the transaction it was put through with 
few preliminaries. The two companies 
will be conducted separately with the 
same staff of ofhcers. 


In answer to an inquiry Vice President 
Babler said: 
“The reason I sold was because I got 
the price | wanted. They asked me what 
| wanted. I told them, and they bought.” 


New Officers Elected 


Immediately after the purchase of the 
substantial block of stock in the Interna- 
tional Life the new owners held an elec- 
i of officers and named President J. R. 

laisley, of the Standard Life, president of 
the International Life to succeed Massey 
Wilson, who becomes chairman of the 
hoard of directors of the International. 

Judge W. kK. Whitfield, vice president 
and general manager of the Standard Life, 
succeeds J. L. Babler as vice president and 
general manager of agencies for the Inter- 
national Life. Mr. Babler retires from the 
life insurance business. 

David W. Hill, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel for the Standard, also was 
named a vice president of the International. 
\V. I. (lee) Grantres continues as secre- 
tary and superintendent of agencies for 
the International Life. J. Carter continues 
as treasurer of the company. 

In the re-arrangement of the board of 
directors of the International Life seven 
men athliated with the Standard Life went 
on the board, while five former Interna- 
tional directors continue in that capacity. 
‘The new directorate of the International 
follows: }. R. Paisley, W. K. Whitfield, 
David W. Hill, John M. Atkinson, John 
B. Nottelmann, August Schlafly, B. F. 
Glancy, Fred L. Tipton, George M. Le- 
Crone, Massey Wilson, A. L. Harty and 
J. P. Hinton. 

The International Life has approxi- 
mately $175,000,000 of insurance in force 
while the Standard Life has $80,000,000. 
Combined assets of the pair total approxi- 
mately $35,000,000 while they have a pre- 
mium income of $8,000,000 per year. The 
agencies of the two companies are writing 
business at the rate of $10,000,000 per 
month, the International writing being 
slightly in excess of $7,000,000 and the 
Standard’s approximately $3,000,000 month- 
ly. President Paisley expressed the beliet 
that the companies before the close of 
1924 will have approximately $300,000,000 
of insurance on their books. 

Mr. Labler stated that he was pleased 
that President Paisley and his associates 
had bought into the International. “I 
was one of the organizers of the Interna- 
tional,” he said, “and I am proud of the 
record that Mr. Wilson and I have made 
in it. Since I am retiring from the com- 
pany I cannot think of any group of men 
who I would rather see taking control than 
\lr. Paisley and his associates. I have 
known him for a number of years. He 
organized the Standard Life and made 
phenominal success of it. 

“T regard President Paisley as one of 
the outstanding life insurance men of the 
Central West. I know Judge Whitfield and 
the other gentlemen who have joined the 
International executives to be good insur- 
ance men. I cannot help but feel that 

(Continued on page 10) 








Sinclair’s 30 Years 
With Metropolitan Life 


PROMINENT IN BROOKLYN LIFE 


President Fiske Pays Him High 
Tribute; Vice-President Ecker Com- 
ments On His Worth As Citizen 


Chesterton, the builder of 
paradoxes, would find a _ worth-while 
study in Donald (D.G.C.) Sinclair of the 
metropolis and of the Metropolitan Life. 
lo start with Sinclair is a combination 
of nationals of contradictory type—a 
Scotch-Canadian-American—but he com- 
bines those characteristics of each which 
help men forge ahead. Although his 
French is worse than Georges Carpen- 
tier’s English and his lingual contact with 
his agents was largely through an inter- 
preter, he successiully managed a terri- 
tory in Ottawa which was 400 miles in 
length. He lives in Brooklyn, which has 
never been twice visited by thousands 
of sophisticated and cynical Broadway- 
ites, once being enough; and yet he runs 


Gilbert Kk. 


a big agency on roadway within a 
tones throw of the sites where the 
Hotfman House and Fifth Avenue Hotel 


made political history and Martin’s res- 
taurant furnished many of the high 
livhts in the bright light annals. From 
fdarry lauder’s country where a nickel 


in a nickel and not to be 
he mamtains the best looking suite ot 
private offices ol any general agent or 
manager in New York City. Any multi- 
milhonaire can come in to talk over a 
$100,000 policy and he will feel right at 
home 


thrown away, 


Fired and Taken Back 


\nd, finally, 
best of the 
leaders Mr. Sinclair was 
that company. As everyone 
a biz hie insurance company discharges 
rarely makes a come-back in 
the same establishment. But most people 
haven't Sinclair's persistence. So he 
came back. 

Mr. Sinclair explained the incident at 

dinner in honor of his thirtieth anni- 
versary with the Metropolitan, given at 
the Hotel McAlpin last week, with Vice- 


although now one of the 
Metropolitan production 
Once 
knows when 


a man he 


Presidents Kcker, Ayres, Miller, A. C. 
I’, biske, Barry and other officers of the 
colupany present. 

“Lhe company let me go because I| 
l¢it my district without permission,” he 
said. “That was true but these were the 


circumstances: | got married, went away 
on leave on my honeymoon; returned 
to Ottawa before the leave expired; 
then heard my wile and mother were 
ill and | went to them. ‘There wasn’t 
tune to think about rules and regula- 
tions. 1 retused to stay ‘fired,’ but went 
to the Home Office, told my story and 
returned to the service of the company.” 
Couldn’t Be Happy in Anything But 
Insurance 


Mr. Sinclair explained that he couldn't 
be happy in anything but life insurance. 
Me started his business career (having 
his Own insurance business) in Manitoba; 
then he was made an agent of the Met- 
ropolitan in Brooklyn; in a short time 
he became an assistant superintendent 
across the bridge; then was promoted to 
& superimtendency at Ottawa. When he 
returned to the company he was made 
an assistant superintendent in Brooklyn 


West; then was transferred to Illinois; 
then back to Brooklyn; and in March, 
1903, became manager of the Murray 
Hill district and his present offices are 
at Broadway and ‘Twenty-sixth Street. 
He has about eighty agents; and last 
year he rolled up a paid-for Ordinary 


yolume of more than $1,300,000. One of 
his friends said: “Li Don Sinclair wanted 
to do nothing but produce business he 
would be in the $5,000,000 a year class.” 


Letter from President 


At the dinner last week a letter from 
President Liske told a lot about Mr. 
Sinclair, his achievements and what the 


head of the Metropolitan thinks of his 


fired by. 
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- Competent 





WANTED: 


young 
knowledge of life insurance business 
and the keeping of insurance records. 
Good opportunity for the right man. 
Apply Lawrence M. Cathles, President 


NORTH AMERICAN REASSURANCE COMPANY 


110 WILLIAM STREET, 


man with some 


NEW YORK CITY 








Murray Hill The letter fol- 
lows: 
My dear Mr. 


tion to your 


manager. 


Sinclair: 1 accepted an invita 
dinner and am _ so sorry that 
circumstances have compelled me to disappoint 
myself. I should have been most pleased to 
be with you and help celebrate the great event. 

Through your work as agent, assistant and 
superintendent and manager we have had an 
increased weekly income in the Industrial De 
partment of $14,250—say $700,500 a year. You 
have yourself produced over four and a_ half 
millions of Ordinary and through your staff 
your record amounts to nearly forty-one millions 
of dollars; of this | am informed about twenty 
eight millions are still in force producing an 
income of over a million a year. 

You know these figures, but perhaps your 
men and your guests have no conception of this 
wonderful record as the work of one man. You 
have kept pace with the growth of the com 
pany. You have been at the forefront in the 
recent four or five years when the company 
has made such a big jump. 

My acquaintance with you goes back to the 
very start, but the outstanding early recollection 
is of a rather romantic incident at Ottawa. 
You must remember Ottawa nearly thirty years 
ago and | do not believe you ever dreamed then 
that the time would come when a Head GOtffice 


of the company would be situated there, with 
four or five hundred clerks carrying on the 
business of the Dominion as a Home Office. 


And this leads me to remark how often you 
must take a retrospect of the time you came 
with us, when our assets amounted to only 
twenty-two millions of dollars and our debit 
to only $370,000. You have been with us to see 
over three millions of dollars added to this 
debit, and nearly a billion and a half added to 
our assets. You have been with us since our 
Ordinary has grown from less than eighteen 
millions in force until it has outstripped the 
Industrial. Your career has covered a_ period 
during which we have risen from nearly the 
bottom to quite the top--so far ahead of any 
other company that we haven’t any rival. I 
call it a great career to have gone through all 
these experiences with the Metropolitan and to 
have kept pace with its marvelous progress. 
Nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed 
since you were made a Manager. Do you realize 
that that first year you wrote no Ordinary at 
all and your staff wrote only $40,000? I wonder 
if you take in the significance of the fact that 
you and your staff wrote last year about one 
hundred times that amount. 

These figures are all perfectly stunning and 
so tremendous that really the mind does not 
take them in. Your anniversary is one that 
deserves celebration, and again I say, l am so 
sorry that I cannot personally join it. 

Not the least of our pride in your results from 
the prominent positions you occupy outside of 
the business of the Metropolitan Life. Your 
work for the Caledonian Hospital will last for- 
ever. Your membership in commercial and 











(MRL 9 DORCAS. 


to Agents. Our 


offers, among other 


Kor information 


address: 


Established 1860 under the 


Home Office: 





Shortening The Selling Process 


Ouz systEM of obtaining “leads” for our Agents has 
been cited as one of the most successful in operation. 


This service is part of our comprehensive program of 


llome Office cooperation which is of genuine practical 
value to our men in the field. 


ST EE OBER OPRITS 
Service to policyholde rs is also the best kind of service 
Policyholders Service Department 
things, 
life Iextension Institute free of charge. 


concerning 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Vice-President 


The Guardian Life 


Insurance Company of America 


Laws of the State 


50 Union Square, New York 


Bey Wu LES! | dh cae a i 


the health service of the 


Agency opportunities, 


of New York 








beneficial societies of the town of your residence, 
your connection with social organizz ations, your 
frequent addresses for many of these last named 
institutions, all mark you as having achieved 
leadership among the citizens of Brooklyn. 

All joy and long life to you together with 


prosperity. 
HALEY FISKE, 


President. 
Called a Fine Citizen 


Vice-President Ecker told about Mr. 
Sinclair’s activities outside of insurance. 
He is one of the leading. citizens of 
Brooklyn and is president of the Cale- 
donian Hospital there and vice-president 
of the Commonwealth Savings Bank. 
He is a past president of the Kings 
County Grand Juror’s Association and 
belongs to a long string of clubs, socie- 
ties and other organizations and these 
include the Chamber of Commerce, Mon- 
tauk Club, Riding and Driving Club of 
Brooklyn, Masons, Red Cross and St. 
Andrews Society. He is also a member 
of the executive committee of the Life 
Underwriters Association of New York. 

Mr. Sinclair has a bronze statue of 
President liske and a statue of the late 


John kk. Hegeman in his office. Be- 
tween them is a bust of “Bobbie” Burns, 
poet ot the land of his birth. It is char- 


acterisuc of the sentiment which is one 
of Sinclair’s predominant qualities. And 
it is sentiment which helps sells life in- 
surance. 


U. S. CHAMBER RESOLUTIONS 


Convention at Cleveland Urges Reduc- 
tion of Taxes and Auto Title 
Laws; Compensation 
Three resolutions on insurance matters 
were adopted last week at the general 
session of the annual convention in Cleve- 
Jland of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, ‘They referred to special taxes, 
certihcate of title laws for automobiles 
and state funds for workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. Following are the resolu- 

tions : 

“Special state taxes now levied on policy 
holders through insurance Companies should not 
be cuonsidereu as a source ot general revenue, 
but should be reduced to the total in each 
state which will adequately support such state’s 
departmental supervision, and a unitorm prin 
cipie of taxing the holders of insurance should 
be adopted throughout the states.” 

Without a dissenting voice, the session 
then passed a resolution favoring universal 
auoption by all the states of auto title 
laws. ‘this resolution as finally adopted 
at the general session on the following 
day, is: 

“All the states should adopt the principle ot 
certification and registration of automobile titles 
as Oue Ol the most important and effective means 
for reducing theits. ‘This legislation should be 
uniform and contain adequate provision for en 
forcement with proper penalties for violations.” 

Inasmuch as the National Chamber had 
never taken any formal action upon the 
principle of workmen’s compensation, al- 
though it was, through various resolu- 
tions, definitely committed against the state 
entering the workmen’s compensation in- 
surance business, a resolution was intro- 
duced favoring the principle of workmen’s 
compensation, This was unanimously ap- 
proved and subsequently passed by the 
delegates of member organizations at the 
General Session on the atternoon of May 8. 
It reads as follows: 

“Although the Chamber has gone on record 
as disapproving monopolistic state compensation 
insurance, it records its approval ot the prin 
ciple of workmen’s compensation in legislation 
fcr industrial accidents.” 

Another resolution which would put the 
Chamber on record in favor of certain 
principles of the model marine insurance 
bill was introduced and passed by the in- 
surance session, but because of its similar- 
ity to previous action already taken, it was 
referred by the meeting at the suggestion 
of the resolutions committee to the board 
of directors, in order that it might receive 
further study by the eeneatunten Department. 


BANKERS LIFE BUSINESS 
New paid-for business of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines for the first four 
months of 1924 amounted to $37,138,758 
as compared with $32,917,615 for the cor- 
responding period of 1923. The gain 
was $4,221,143 or 13%. April ran true to 


form with a gain of nearly a million in 


new paid-for business as compared with 
April, 1923, 
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Boston Life Men 
Dine E. A. Woods 


400 BOOKS ON INSURANCE 





Big Growth in Life Insurance Literature; 
Students Attending Schools Num- 
ber Over 35,000 





Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, was 
given a complimentary dinner by the 
Boston Life Underwriters Association 
last Friday when several hundred life in- 
surance men of the “Hub” gathered at 
the City Club to do him honor. 

Life insurance has become so essential, 
Mr. Woods said in addressing the un- 
derwriters, that people have bought it in 
large amount in spite of much poor 
salesmanship. The business has become 
so complex that the salesman has to 
know a great deal more about insurance 
than was necessary twenty or thirty 
years ago. No man, he said, can pre- 
tend to be master of all the various ser- 
vices that life insurance renders today. 

We now have a life insurance litera- 
ture, Mr. Woods said, of over 400 books. 
There are 35,000 students who have at- 
tended and are attending these schools. 
This means that we are having brought 
into the business a studying people. He 
pointed out that if a life insurance man 
wanted to be professional he must have 
a professional library, just the same as 
the doctor, the lawyer, and the engi- 


neer, has a professional library. He be- 
lieves that the outcome of the rapid 
spread of the life insurance training 


courses is going to bring about among 
other things a rejection of transient and 
part-time agents. It was going to cut 
out the broker and hand shaker; the 
man who renders no service for the com- 
mission he receives. Mr. Woods believes 
that there is a wonderful opportunity 
for the life insurance men of this coun- 
try to get back of the idea of pro- 
fessionalizing life insurance. 


TOWER ARCHITECT DEAD 
Pierre LeBrun, Whe Bedeneé Famous 
Metropolitan Life Building, Was 
Last of Firm 


Pierre LeBrun, the last member of 
the firm of N. LeBrun & Sons, archi- 
tects for the Metropolitan Life Tower, 
died recently. The firm consisted of 
Napoleon LeBrun, the father; Pierre 
LeBrun and his brother, Michel Le- 
Brun. The father died in 1901 and 
Michael in 1913. 

If one could make any distinction 
in the work of these three men as re- 
gards the Metropolitan Life Building it 
was Pierre LeBrun who was mainly re- 
sponsible for its style of architecture 
and for its construction; certainly this 
is true of the Tower. When the Tower 
was completed, Pierre LeBrun retired 
from business—that was to him his 
crowning work and its erection marked 
the apex of his architectural career. As 
President Fiske recently remarked in a 
letter to the widow of Mr. LeBrun, the 
Tower will ever remain Mr. Pierre Le- 
Brun’s monument. 


BUSINESS GOOD ON COAST 

Pacific Coast agencies of the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines, are show- 
ing exceptional progress this year, indi- 
cating prosperous conditions on the 
west coast. 
>. A. Cohen’s Seattle Agency ranks 
well ahead of the very good record 
which it made last year and was eleventh 
among all the agencies of the Bankers 
Life for April with a total production of 
$334,000. 

The San Francisco and Los Angeles 
agencies have not been adversely af- 
fected by the quarantine due to the hoof 
and mouth disease. Both ranked among 
the leading ten of the Bankers Life 
Agencies for April. C. A. Reed’s Los 
Angeles Agency ranked second with a 
total production of $774,000. Andy 
Smith’s San Francisco Agency was 
seventh with $400,500. 











Massachusetts Mutual. 


to any real worker in the field. 








A Company With Friends Everywhere 


The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
testifying that there is no better company in the land than the old 
Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 


JOSEPH C. BEBAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


MUTUAL 














TRIBUTE TO D. F. APPEL 





General Agents of New England Mutual 
Life Dedicated Efforts In April 
To Making New Record 

The general agents of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Boston, in enthusiastic appreciation of 
its new president, D. F. Appel, who was 
himself once a general agent of the 
company, spontaneously dedicated April 
as “President’s Month.” It was a sin- 
cere and affectionate tribute to the man, 
his influence and example. The results 
attained justified the spirit and intention 
of the effort, and established for the 
company a new record of business pro- 
duction in addition to its great expression 
of confidence and regard. The actual 
business paid-for showed a gain of 62% 
over the corresponding month of last 
year. 


G. W. MURRAY AT HIS DESK 

George Wellwood Murray, vice-presi- 
dent of the Home Life, who has been 
confined to his home recently, has re- 
covered and came to the office this week. 


USES ILLUSTRATED LETTERS 

The Bankers Life of Des Moines is 
using illustrated letterheads for direct 
mail advertising. The letterhead is 
printed in six colors and illustrates sta- 
tistics showing the estates left by a 
hundred average men and the financial 
condition of a hundred average widows. 
The letterheads are copyrighted. 


OPEN LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Hoover & Diggs, Pittsburgh Agency, 
Have Appointed J. A. Edgar Man- 
ager; Have Missouri State Life 

Hoover & Diggs, one of the livest 
and best known agencies of Pittsburgh, 
have opened a life insurance department 
and have been appointed agents of the 
Missouri State Life. 

Hoover & Diggs have a very large 
clientele in Pittsburgh and_ vicinity. 
Their Life Insurance interests will be 
looked after by James A. Edgar, an 
insurance man of long experience, who 
will have charge of the Life Depart- 
ment. 


NEW CONVERSION POLICIES 


Northwestern National Life Now Issuing 
Three, Four and Five Year Term 
Forms With Conversion 

The Northwestern National Life is 
now issuing term policies with the auto- 
matic conversion feature for three, four 
and five year periods as well as the two 
year term policies that have been issued 
heretofore. A new feature of these 
policies is that they may be written to 
include income disability and double gen- 
eral accident provisions during the term 
period, as well as after conversion. 


GREAT WEST LIFE CHANGES 

C. A. Butler has been appointed su 
perintendent of eastern agencies of the 
Great West Life of Winnipeg, succeed 
ing C. H. Carpenter, who resigned re 
cently. T. Milton Taylor has been 
made branch manager at Ontario. 





business equily.” 


THE MUTUAL 














A CONSTRUCTIVE FORCE 


Bests’ Reports say of the Mutual Benefit 
“Throughout its entire existence its man- 
agement has sustained the highest ideals of 


The more a Life Insurance agent knows 
about this business, the more he becomes 
convinced that the Mutual Benefit is a con- 
structive force in the business. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Organized 1845. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


BENEFIT LIFE 























Metropolitan Makes 
Some Field Changes 


SPLITS UP N. Y. TERRITORY 








Frederick F. Taylor and F. J. Williams 
Go To Home Office as Superin- 
tendents of Agencies 





The Metropolitan Life has made a num- 
ber of adjustments in its field growing out 
of the splitting up of the New York State 
territory. The overgrown Empire State 
territory was divided, the forty-nine dis- 
tricts to the north of Westchester county 
becoming New York State territory, and 
the forty-three districts to the south to- 
gether with nineteen Northern New Jersey 
districts, forming the new Metropolitan 
territory with James P. Bradley, trans- 
ferred from the Middle Atlantic territory, 
in charge. 

Frederick J. Williams, manager of Salina 
District, N. Y., was appointed superintend- 
ent of agencies for the New York State 
territory. Mr. Williams assumes control 
in the prime of life, following a field career 
which started with an agency in May, 1905. 
He rose to the manager’s chair in the 
fourth year of 
months as 


service, after eighteen 
agent and two and one-half 
years as assistant in Genesee, N. Y. King- 
ston was his first command, then Batavia, 
Jamestown, Syracuse, Whatcheer and lastly 
Salina. He displayed in every district 
vigorous, constructive management. From 
Salina he advanced to Superintendent of 
Agencies after fifteen years as manager in 
six different districts—all but one of them 
in New York State. 

Following the transfer of Mr. Bradley 
to Metropolitan territory, Superintendent 
of Agencies, Harry D. Wright was trans- 
ferred to the latter territory from Middle 
West, and Frederick F. Taylor, manager 
of Riverdale District, Toronto, Canada, was 
appointed superintendent of agencies and 
assigned to Middle West Territory. 

Mr. Taylor is very well known to Met- 
ropolitan men. His long and_ valuable 
service covers activities in many parts of 
the United States and Canada. He has 
represented the company in many cities and 
towns. He has associated with Field men 
of every rank and grade; kept in touch 
with public officials, prominent men and 
citizens of influence, his mind always alert 
for anything good and effective for men 
and methods, policies and plans in the 
prosecution of business. 

Ile is interested in every man’s success, 
in every district’s progress, and just now 
he has a strong partiality for the boys in 
Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia, to all of whom his hook of ex 
perience with notes, observations and find- 
ings, is wide open. 

His connection with the company dates 
back to November, 1892. The positions 
occupied include that of assistant superin- 
tendent, cashier, inspector supervisor, super- 
intendent, manager of Pacific Coast terri- 
tory, executive officer and superintendent 
of agencies. 

Mr. Taylor and some of his associates 
may recall the Metropolitan field when the 
late James Stevenson was appointed Suner- 
intendent of Agencies in 1892, and when, 
starting February 1, 1897, two superintend- 
ents of agencies covered the area of opera- 
tions, necessitating long stretches of travel 
with only occasional visits to the more dis- 
tant points. As population and production 
augmented and trade and commerce ex 
panded, the policy-holders multiplied, it 
became imperative to establish closer and 
more freauent touch hetween the Home 
Office and the Field. The country was 
surveyed and the Agency Division reor- 
ganized in the latter part of 1899, resulting 
in the creation January 1, 1900, of the 


Metropolitan, Southern. Canadian, Great 
Western, New Eneland, Middle Atlantic 


and Middle West Territories. The Pacific 
Coast was established in 1901, the South 
western in 1902. 
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New Home Office in Beats Rosen’s Record 


Minneapolis Opened 


FOR NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 








Handsome Structure Completed After 
Four Years of Planning; Has 
Every Modern Device 
In 1919 the Northwestern National Life 
of Minneapolis received a very favorable 
cash offer for its old home office property, 
and as this came at a time when it had 
begun to feel cramped because of its rapid 
growth, the offer was accepted and plans 
for a new home office building were started 
at once. That was four years ago, and 
the new structure, one of the handsomest 
home offices in the West, is now completed 

and occupied by the company. 

The company had purchased a large plot 
in a beautiful location at the intersection 
of Oak Grove and West Fifteenth Streets. 
By locating out near the beautiful Loring 
Park, the company avoided the more ex- 
pensive business district with its high prop- 
erty taxes. It has the further advantage 
of being located in the future civic center 
of Minneapolis. 

The building is four stories high, and 
although the upper floors are at present 
occupied by tenants, it is probable that the 
company will soon occupy the entire build- 
ing. The company holds the property ad 
joining the building to provide for future 
expansion. The exterior stone is light grey 
limestone. Practically the entire main floor 
is given over to one large main office. 
Occupying the ground floor are the printing 
plant, cafeteria and kitchen, coat rooms, 
rest rooms, examination rooms and labora- 
tory. The general construction of the 
building is of reinforced concrete with 
stone and tile exterior walls. 

The main entrance of the building is 
on the axis of the intersection of Oak 
Grove and West Fifteenth Streets. The 
use of terrace and loggia was adopted by 
the architects as a monumental feature to 
the building and to solve the problem of 





BUILT FOR SPEED 


Speed is built into the Lincoln National Life organization. Each 
clerk in the Department of Issue is trained to handle just one detail 
in connection with the application or policy. Like the system employed 
in a great automobile assembling plant, the application moves from 
desk to desk with every point accurately checked and the contract 
completed in record time. 

When no additional information is necessary for the case the policy. 
is isssued on the same day the application comes into the Home 
Office if it arrives before the late afternoon mail. 

The fact that the Lincoln National Life Department of Issue is equipped and arranged 
and organized for the purpose of shooting the policies right back to the agent before the 
prospect gets cold is a distinct help to all salesmen who 








(LINK UP (wits THE) LINCOLN) 





Lincoln Life Building 








The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Now More Than $300,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 














the steep grade at the corner. There are 
some decorative features that add greatly 
to the beauty of the building. There are 
sculptures on either side of the great arch 
in the entrance loggia. There are a series 
of decorative panels in the lobby which 
depict the early history of Minnesota. 

The company has gotten out a descrip- 
tive booklet on the new home office build- 
ing, a product of its own printing plant 
that is a work of art in itself. 





HONOR F. W. HUBBELL 


Vice-President “a Equitable of Iowa 
Had Most To Do With Comple- 
tion of New Home Office 


With the completion of its new eight- 
een-story home office building in Des 
Moines, the Equitable Life of Towa has 
started a six weeks’ campaign in honor 
of Vice-President F. W. Hubbell, 
chairman of the building committee, 
and the man most responsible for 
the planning and erection of the new 


structure. The period of the campaign 
will be from May 1 to June 14, closing 
a few days before the Home Office 
housewarming at Des Moines, June 24th 
and 25th and the club outing of the com- 
pany at Bermidji, Minnesota, June 26th 
and 27th. 

The removal of the company from its 
old headquarters to its present offices 
in the top five floors of the new Equi- 
table building, was completed at 4:00 
o’clock Sunday morning, May 4th, after 
forty-four hours of continuous moving. 
Three shifts of men worked night and 
day to accomplish the transfer. The 
removal of the company made necessary 
the transfer of hundreds of steel cabi- 
nets, one file containing more than three 
million cards, over three hundred desks, 
dozens of typewriters, chairs and thou- 
sands of pieces of miscellaneous equip- 
ment. 

The new Equitable Life of Iowa build- 
ing, which stands 319 feet high, is the 
tallest and finest office building in the 
state of Towa. 


in Small Ala. Town 


176 “APPS” IN ONE MONTH 





Henry E. Scott, New York Life Agent 
in Demopolis, Ala., Breaks Monthly 
Production Record 





Henry E. Scott, a New York Life agent 
in the small town of Demopolis, Ala., has 
broken all records for number of applica- 
tions produced in one month by a New 
York Life agent, including the record 
established in September, 1921, by Harry 
Rosen, who wrote 157 that month. Mr. 
Scott wrote 176 in April. 

Harry Rosen had the great city of New 
York with over 6,000,000 and its thousands 
of daily visitors to work on, whereas Mr. 
Scott had a small place with a total popu- 
lation in the neighborhood of 2,600. 

Mr. Scott set out to close 100 in the 
month, but as time went on the whole 
town became interested in his campaign, 
and the result you see. It could not have 
been done without the assistance of the 
good people of Demopolis. They entered 
into the scheme heart and soul, affording 
their friend every assistance. Agency 
Director Minier who went there to look 
after the details says Mr. Scott wrote every 
case personally, a record that entitles him 
to national distinction. This is splendid 
evidence of what a contest will do for a 
town. By a few strokes of the pen new 
estates were created to the amount of 
$450,000. This contest should result in 
bestowing a similar service on the citizens 
of other towns, if insurance men follow 
the example of Henry Scott. 





NASHVILLE GENERAL AGENT 


The Pan-American Life has appointed 
as its general agent at Nashville, Tenn., 
Robert L. Farrar, who has been en- 
gaged in the life insurance business in 
that city for some time. 








TWENTY-ONE MILLION CAPITALISTS 


‘THE Metropolitan is mutually owned by its 

21,000,000 policyholders. Its assets belong to the 
policyholders. They are accumulated to meet policy 
obligations and for no other purpose. Every policy- 
holder is a capitalist—an investor—and his interest 
should be recognized by legislators and commissioners. 
The policyholders own over $313,000,000 in railroad 
securities; $606,000,000 in real estate mortgages; $80, 
000,000 in public utility bonds; $200,000,000 in Gov- Be 


ernment obligations. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1 Madison Ave., New York City 
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Ways Farmers Could 
Use Life Insurance 


FOR MATURING OBLIGATIONS 





Forced Sales One of Greatest Causes of 
Loss to Farmers’ Estates, 


May Be Prevented 





Some of the ways in which life insur- 
ance may be adapted to the special needs 
of the farmer, are set forth in an article 
in the “Farmers’ Year Book,” which is 
gotten out by the Gravois Bank of St. 
Louis County, Mo. 


Old line life insurance is the oldest and 
safest mode of surely providing for a 
farmer’s family, says the article. The city 
man buys enough life insurance to provide 
a comfortable income for his wife and 
family should they be left without his sup- 
port. Many a mother has been able to 
keep her children with her, educate them 
and provide them and herself with a com- 
fortable living and home, because her 
husband was thoughtful enough to protect 
her and his family with life insurance. If 
life insurance is good for the city man it 
is equally good for the farmer. 

There are two reasons for carrying life 
insurance : 

The first is to protect a farmer’s invest- 
ments against loss by premature death, 
and thereby save his family from poverty 
and hardship. Suppose a young man, who 
has a few thousand dollars saved, invests 
it in land, improvements on the farm, or 
in blooded stock, the purpose of which is 
to increase his earning capacity. If he 
lives to enjoy old age and is one of the 
successful, he will be able to provide for 
his family and give them opportunities to 
start life with a chance to succeed. But, 
what would happen if he does not live to 
carry out this life-program? First, in 
case of the farmer’s death, the estate must 
be settled. If the holder of the mortgage 
does not feel secure, with the main pro- 
ducer and manager of the family gone, he 
demands his money. A hasty sale to settle 
the mortgage results in the farm being 
sold for less money than it would bring if 
a forced sale were not necessary. If this 
farmer provides himself with sound life 
insurance, equal to the amount of the mort- 
gage, he will be assured during every 
minute of his life that, whatever may 
happen to him, the farm will be clear for 
the support of his wife and family. The 
small amount of money required to buy 
this protection would be but a slight in- 
crease on the interest of the investment. 
This is only common sense and good busi- 
ness judgment, and is the action taken 
everywhere by good business men. 

The second function of life insurance is 
the protection of old age. A life insurance 
policy, made payable to oneself at age of 
sixty or sixty-five, does this—it gives pro- 
tection through the ups and downs during 
younger years, and the full amount of the 
policy comes to the insured as a birthday 
present at the age selected. The ready cash 
saved in small amounts, and the invest- 
ment which made this possible, will have 
served two purposes, and will be available 
for use to make old age more comfortable 
and provide a few luxuries. 

A farmer insures his buildings and live 
stock against fire and tornadoes; yet torna- 
does may never come and the buildings 
may never burn, while his death is abso- 
lutely certain. Why not insure against a 


certainty rather than an uncertainty? You 
can rebuild your buildings and replace your 
stock, but you cannot replace your life. The 
protection of a farmer’s family is certainly 
of more interest to him than that of his 
stock or buildings. Not protecting them 
is placing an unjust burden upon his wife. 
From a business standpoint life insur- 
ance is as much an asset to the farmer 
as acres of land, buildings, stock and 
machinery. Money can be borrowed on 
it in case of necessity, the same as on other 
collaterals; and it is an investment which 
comes due when it is most needed and 
which pays a large dividend in eliminating 
worry for those dependent upon him. 





A TRAVELERS MEDAL MAN 





Augustus Stone Stood No. 10 On List 
In 1923; Charles Berly Joins 
Stone & Youngs 


Augustus Stone, of Stone & Youngs, 
New York, which reports through the 
Perez F. Huff agency, is having another 
good year. In 1923 Mr. Stone stood first 
in the Huff agency, paying for more 
than $1,250,000 of business, and was No. 
10 on the medal list for the Travelers on 
country-wide business. 

Stone & Youngs do a large general 
business as well as life insurance. Added 
to their staff is Charles Berly from 
London. Mr. Berly had never been in 
the insurance business, but has de- 
veloped into a good outside man. Mr. 
Stone came to America in October, 
1921, settling for $900,000 the first year. 
Mr. Youngs was with the London & 
Lancashire Fire in London for twenty 
vears and came here in 1922. Stone & 
Youngs have their office at 55 John 
street. 


ONE WAY TO BEAT A TWISTER 
Bankers Life Agent Gets This One Into 
His Car and Speeds Him To 


Victim’s House 


F. W. Braun, Bankers Life man at 
Clintonville, Wisconsin, recently put a 
very effective quietus on a_ twister. 
After the twisting had been accomplished 
and Mr. Braun had discovered the fact, 
he asked the twister to take a ride with 
him. The twister made his fatal mis- 
take when he stepped into Mr. Braun’s 
car. Mr. Braun and his companion made 
fifty miles per hour while driving to the 
next town where the victim of the 
twister lived. When the twister finally 
had a suspicion of what was going to 
happen to him, he said, “Let me out at 
once or I will jump.” And Mr. Braun 
said, “Jump, Mr. ————— if you like. 
We are only going 50 just now.” So 
the twister stayed and was presented to 
the man who had his policy twisted, and 
the result was that the whole thing was 
untwisted and Mr. Braun put his policy 
back in force. 

Donald R. Rose, a comparatively new 
member of the Haviland Agency of the 
Equitable in New York, recently paid for 
a $150,000 case, premium $6,600. Before 
joining the ranks of the Equitable, Mr. 
Rose held a clerical position in a bank- 
ing house, but became impressed with 
the possibilities in life underwriting. 
Last week he interviewed a man of 
wealth in his own home town, and the 
abovementioned application was the re- 
sult. In addition he has paid for seven 
other cases. 








and are up-to-date in every. respect. 
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are guaranteed by State Endorsement. 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 11999 

PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
This Company issues all modern forms of policy contracts from BIRTH to 60 years 
next birthday. 


INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in. FULL IMMEDIATE BENEFIT from date of issue 


aluable SPECIAL DISABILITY and TOTAL AND 
PERMANENT DISABILITY CLAUSES and DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURES, and 


A HOME LIFE POLICY BRINGS 
PEACE OF MIND E 
MAN WHO LOVES HIS FAMILY 
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DR. E. BRYAN KYLE, Medical Director 
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P. J. CUNNINGHAM, Vice-President 
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What Is 


BROKERAGE 
SERVICE? 


Brokerage Service, as defined by the Missouri 
State Life and provided in the Company’s 
Branch Offices, has many features: 


Expert advice and assistance to all insur- 
ance men, on Surplus and Substandard 
Life, Accident, Health and Group Insur- 
ance. 


Help, without a string to it, in closing 
cases. All the commission belongs to the 
broker. 


Prompt action on Surplus and Substand- 
ard Life; liberal underwriting rules. 





Generous first commissions and guaran- 
teed non-forfeitable renewals. 








Business handled either on a contract ora 
one-case agreement basis. 


Co-operation of Branch Managers and 
Agency Specials trained in up-to-date 
methods of writing Life Insurance; and 
thoroughly versed in Accident and Health 
and Group Insurance . 


Ina few words, that is what the Missouri State 
Life means by Brokerage Service. The com- 
pany was among the first to make its service 


available to all 
= 
a =" 
- X~ 


and has its sys- 
tem perfected by 
long experience. 
This Service is at 
your disposal. 











we = insurance men 
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MISSOURI 
STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE 

COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, Pres. 
Home Office: St. Louis 
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Havana in 1925 
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Cuts Pneumonia Deaths 
(Continued from page 3) 
reached in the published paper. His re- 
cent experiments have had to do with 
the types of pneumonia other than Type 

] 

The value of the discovery to mankind 
cannot yet be measured. None of the 
scientists has sufficient data yet to make 
more tlran an estimate and yet the most 
keptical of those familiar with Dr. Fel- 
ton’s work admit that at least a 25% 
and possibly a 50% reduction in pneu- 
monia mortality is assured. 

Not a Lucky Accident 

The supreme simplicity of the discov- 
ery of the precipitation of the serum in 
water gives the layman a false impres- 
sion as to the duration and character of 
the work leading up to the discovery and 
essential before it could be made. The 
discovery was in no sense a lucky acci- 
dent. Even the apparatus required for 
the work is of extraordinary intricacy 
and required lengthy studies and experi- 
mentation to develop. 

“Even if the serum has no increased 
potency by the concentration, the fact 
that serum sickness has been eliminated 
revolutionizes the treatment of pneu- 
physician pointed out. 
“General practitioners had _ practically 
given up the use of pneumonia serum 
because of the insurmountable difficul- 
ties. This will put it back into common 
practice.” 

The discovery is in many ways a paral- 
lel to the concentration and refinement 
of diphtheria antitoxin. It is predicted 
that the great strides made in the pre- 
vention and cure of diphtheria will be 
duplicated to a considerable extent dur- 
ing the next decade in the fight on pneu- 
monia 

Over 90,000 persons die of pneumonia 
in the United States every year. If the 
death rate can be reduced one-half, as 
is freely predicted as a result of Dr. 
Felton’s discovery, it will mean the sav- 
ing of 45,000 lives in a year in this coun- 
try alone. 

What Dr. Rosenau Says 

Dr. Milton J. Rosenau, professor of 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene at 
Harvard Medical School and chairman 
of the commission said: “I believe a dis- 
tinct advance has been made in the 
treatment of pneumonia. The antibody 
solution has potent power in preventing 
and even curing pneumococcic infection 
in susceptible animals. It is beneficial 
in lobar pneumonia of man. Before the 
final word can be said concerning the 
usefulness and also the limitations of 
this agent, much scientific work must be 
done and the experience of clinicians 
in different places at all seasons of the 
year must be collected and_ studied.” 
Dr. Felton’s studies were made in Dr. 
Resenau’s laboratories. 


” 
mona, one 


Members of the Commission 

The members of the Influenza Com- 
mission of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, which fostered and fin- 
anced the work, are, in addition to 
Doctors Rosenau, Dr. William H. Park, 
director of the Research Laboratory of 
the New York City Health Department; 
Dr. W. H. Frost, Professor of Epidemi- 
ology and Public Health Administration, 
Tohns Hopkins School of Hygiene and 
Public Health, Baltimore; Dr. G. W. 
McCoy, Director of the Hygienic Labor- 
_atory, Washington; Dr. E. O. Jordan, 
Professor of Hygiene and Bacteriology, 
University of Chicago, Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel, second vice-president of the 
Metropolitan, and Dr. A. S. Knight, 
medical director of the Metropolitan. 

Dr. Felton’s discovery is only one of 
the long and patient researches of the 
members of the commission working in 
five laboratories in various parts of the 
country over a period of five years. The 
commission was brought into existence 
by the influenza pandemic of 1918-1919. 

Year by year the members of the com- 
mission struggled with the problem of 
the cause, made of transmission and pre- 
vention of influenza and its chief com- 
plication, pneumonia. They discredited 


the existence of Pfeiffer’s bacillus, which 
was believed to be the cause of influenza. 


They demonstrated that immunity in in- 
fluenza is brief and feeble. They dem- 
onstrated by means of an _ extensive 
series of experiments that vaccines do 
not protect against influenza nor pre- 
vent its chief complication, pneumonia. 
Practically all the important work done 
in America on this subject since 1918 
has been done by, or in cooperation with, 
the commission. 

Meanwhile they have been studying 
the effects of the existing antipneumo- 
coccus serum known to science for many 
years, but so weak that it has not been 
used by general practitioners. Such a 
large dosage of this serum is required 
that serum sickness and other uncom- 
fortable reactions are of such a nature 
as to handicap its usefulness, and its use 
is limited to specialists who have made 
a particular study of serum therapy. 





COMPLETES 25TH YEAR 


J. B. Moorman, General Agent of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his entrance into the life in- 
surance business by entertaining the 
members of his agency and fellow Gen- 
eral Agents of Ohio at a banquet in 
Cincinnati on April 11th. B. F. Hadley, 
Vice-President and Secretary of the 
company, represented the Home Office 
at the banquet. 


RAISES LIMITS ON RISKS 


New York Life Will Take $300,000 At 
Ages 25-50; Same Limits Continue 
On Term Business 


The New York Life has set new limits 
as to the amount of insurance that will 
be carried on a single life, the new limits 
giving the company a maximum of 


$300,000 between ages 25-50. The new 
scale follows: 

Ages Insurance Ages _ Insurance 
10-15 $25,000 25-50 $300,000 
16-17 50,000 51-55 250,000 
18-20 100,000 56-60 150,000 
21-24 200,000 61-65 75,000 


These limits apply only to standard 
risks and include all insurance already 
in force in the New York Life. Fur- 


thermore, the company has not changed . 


its standards of selection, and for this 
reason there will frequently arise cases 
where standard insurance may be issued, 
but where the company will refuse to 
grant the limit. 

No change has been made in the Term 
insurance limit, which, at most favorable 
age and rating, is $50,000, but certain 
changes have been made which liberal- 
ize the amount that will be accepted on 
substantial lives; the amount varying 
with both age and impairment. 











HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 

the year 1923 ..... peures ... $7,686,855 
Payments to Policyholders 


and their Beneficiaries in 
Death Claims, Endow- 





ments, Dividends, etc...... 5,871,544 
Increase in Assets.......... 2,401,507 
Actual Mortality 56% of the 

amount expected. 

Insurance in Force.......... 247,373,210 
Admitted Assets .......... 48,655,222 





FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 
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Courtesy and Promptness 


“It is undoubtedly a pleasure to know that within two 
hours after I received your very courteous and friendly 
letter in connection with my removal to Texas I was 
favored with a call from one of your local represent- 
atives, who personally offered to fulfill the promises of 


service contained in your letter.” 


This letter was made possible by a 


Direct Mail System which follows up the policyholder regardless 
of change of address and maintains Company and Agency 
contact with him—and 


A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information 
about such policyholders to the resident agent. 


That Agents and the Home Office work in close harmony 
is evidenced by the letter above. Timely cooperation turned 
a small courtesy into a real interview. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Which Is the Best 
Form of Policy? 


ALL MATHEMATICALLY EQUAL 





Analysis of Different Forms Shows How 
Policies Are Constructed and Their 
Varying Characteristics 





[very actuary knows that every policy 
issued by any company should be so far 
as is humanely possible the exact equiva- 
lent of every other policy. Yet discussion 
of the question “Which is the best policy ?” 
goes merrily on. Percy C. H. Papps, 
mathematician of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
who is one of the most interesting writers 
on a subject that is not usually interesting, 
has undertaken to analyze this matter of 
“the best policy.” In the following the 
text will assume to refer to a policyholder 
35 years old and the premiums quoted will 
be net, or mathematical premiums, all 
questions of loading and dividends are 
‘avoided. 


Results Under Different Forms 


An ordinary life policy calls for a 
premium of $21.08 for $1,000 insurance 
and the premium charged for a ten-year 
endowment policy is $89.30, according to 
the American Experience Table and 3 per 
cent interest. The man who has a ten- 
year endowment policy has to pay over 
four times as large an annual premium as 
the man who has the ordinary life; yet 
the amount payable, if both die within the 
first ten years, is the same in each case. 
The man with little knowledge of insur- 
ance quite naturally says, comments Mr. 
Papps, “Since the man who had the ten- 
year-endowment policy could have secured 
the same insurance for the ordinary life 
premium, why should not the company 
return to his beneficiary the excess of the 
premiums he paid over the ordinary life 
rate, in addition to the face of the policy?” 
It has even been claimed that the ten-year 
endowment is an immoral contract and a 
so-called perfected endowment policy has 
been issued by at least one of the smaller 
companies. 

Such a policy can be arranged in two 
different ways, but in each case is based 
on the ordinary life policy. In the first 
place, the reserve at the end of ten years 
on the ordinary Life policy is $146.01. It 
requires a sum of $853.99 at the end of 
ten years to supplement the reserve on the 
ordinary life policy so as to give the in- 
sured the $1,000 at the maturity of a ten- 
year endowment. The premium for the 
ordinary life policy is $21.08 and if the 
insured deposits with the company, or else- 
where, the sum of $72.32 each year to be 
accumulated at three per cent. interest, 
these ten yearly payments will accumulate 
to $853.99 at the end of ten years. If 
the policyholder dies in the meantime the 
beneficiary receives the $1,000 insured un- 
der the ordinary life policy together with 
the amount of the accumulations of $72.32 
each year with interest thereon. The total 
yearly payment is $21.08 plus $72.32, or 
$93.40. 

As an alternative, the insured may pay 
an additional premium of $72.71 to the 
company each year and this will buy a 
varying amount of single payment, or paid 
up, endowment assurance payable ten years 
from the date of issue of the policy. These 
varying amounts of paid-up insurance will 
aggregate $853.99. Under this plan the 
beneficiary will receive the amount of paid- 
up insurance purchased prior to death, as 
well as the $1,000 insured under the ordi- 
nary life policy, if the insured fails to 
survive the ten years. 

This perfected endowment plan has cer- 
tain peculiarities which are somewhat sur- 
prising in a “Perfected” policy. Is it not 
strange that if the insured dies in the tenth 
year of the policy illustrated in the fore- 
going table, the beneficiary will receive 
$1,853.99; but if he is so fortunate and 
the beneficiary so unfortunate as to mature 
the policy at the end of ten years, the 
amount receivable is only $1,000.00? This 
looks like a policy where you have to 
“Die to Win,” with a vengeance. 

The insured under a regular ten-year 
endowment policy pays a premium of 


$89.30. Under the “Perfected” policy the 
premium is $93.79, There is nothing wrong 
with either contract, for the insured gets 
just what he pays for in each case. The 
difference of $4.49 each year is the cost 
of the additional insurance under the “Per- 
fected” policy. This additional insurance 
is term insurance and no additional payment 
is received by the insured if he survives 
the ten years on account of his ten yearly 
payments of $4.49 each. 

The reserve on the ten-year endowment 
policy is larger than that on the ordinary 
life policy and it has been claimed that 
the difference between these two reserves 
is a pure endowment element which is 
forfeited in the event of death. If it is 
improper for a man to take a ten-year 
endowment policy on account of this pure 
endowment feature, why is it not equally 
true that a ten-year term policy is much 
to be preferred to the ordinary life policy ? 
There is the same pure endowment element 
in the ordinary life as in the ten-year en- 
dowment policy. The amounts differ, but 
the principle is the same. In fact, the only 
form of life insurance which does not 
contain the pure endowment element is a 
one-year term policy. 


Level Premiums vs. Term 

If the pure endowment element is to 
condemn the ordinary forms of limited 
payment life and endowment insurance, it 
also condemns in principle all but the one- 
year term policy. This contract is very 
unsatisfactory for it must be renewed each 
year at a constantly increasing premium. 
The condemnation applies, if at all, to all 
forms of level premium insurance, and we 
are forced back to the increasing. premium 
plan with all its disadvantages. 

Under the limited payment life “Per- 
fected” plan the amount payable in the 
event of death during the premium paying 
period is more than $1,000. At the end 
of the premium paying period the additional 
fund provided under the “Perfected” 
limited payment life plan is merged with 
the ordinary life reserve. Thereafter only 
the face of the policy is payable in the 
event of death. How can it be iniquitous 
to give the beneficiary under a_ regular 
twenty-payment life policy only $1,000 if 
the insured dies in the twentieth year, and 
be quite all right to do so if death takes 





place in the twenty-first year under the 
Perfected policy? 

Clearly we are disturbed by the ques- 
tions which may be raised, even about the 
“Perfected” policy. If there is some 
simple method of analyzing the different 
plans of insurance, so that it may readily 
be seen that all plans are consistent, and 
if the same method of analysis may be 
applied equally well, even to the “Per- 
fected” endowment plan, it will then be 
reasonable to suppose that the criticisms 
of various plans, and the thoughts that lead 
to the production of the “Perfected” policy, 
are due to an improper or incomplete un- 
derstanding of the fundamental principles 
underlying all life insurance contracts. 

The method of analysis referred to is 
in no sense artificial, but is strictly in ac- 
cord with what actually takes place in 
providing life insurance protection and in 
paying the claim. In the first place every 
level premium policy requires that the 
company should hold some reserve. It is 
only by reason of the fact that this reserve 
earns interest, thus supplementing the in- 
come, and reduces the actual amount at 
risk, that it is possible to provide insur- 
ance at a level premium. 

Now, when a policyholder dies the re- 
serve held by the company is immediately 
released and is in reality the first portion 
of the payment made to the beneficiary. 
The balance, being the difference between 
the face of the policy and the reserve, is 
the actual amount of insurance provided 
in that policy year. The growth of the 
reserve may be looked upon as a purely 
principal and interest transaction. The 
difference between the face of the policy 
and the reserve is the actual amount at 
risk and the insured is charged merely 
the one year term rate at his attained age 
for the net amount of insurance enjoyed. 
The amounts contributed to reserve and 
the amounts paid for insurance protection 
vary each year, but the two together always 
equal the level premium. 


LOWELL UNDERWRITERS MEET 

The Lowell Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion held its monthly meeting last week 
with Supervisor Nash of the Metropolitan 
Life as the speaker. He discussed monthly 
income insurance, 











of all successful institutions. 


VISION! 


Vision is the ability to see ahead. It is a big factor in the growth 


ASSETS $23 MILLIONS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE $165 MILLIONS 
ALL ACCUMULATED IN FIFTEEN YEARS 
If you have the vision necessary to appreciate what a liberal 
general agency contract in a selected territory with a company 
that is making such tremendous strides will mean to you within 


the next ten or fifteen years, you will at once ascertain the 
reasons why our general agencies are such big successes. 


International Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
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SERVICE TO SALESMEN 


Engraved birthday greetings on fine wedding 
stock, with envelopes to match, for salesmen to 
send to policyholders. Something fine and new. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEO. KUHNS, Pres. 





























FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 








CAPABLE POLICY- 
PLACERS 


Can always find a satisfactory epporwmnity 

oe were wit, Cif pene Sn oe, 
tory—men whe ean oo! e proud| 

as well as write the applications. Why 

not make inquiry aew? 


Union Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
Address: 
ALBERT E.AWDE, Supt. of 4 gencles 











A SAVINGS PRESENTATION 





Joseph Moore of Franklin Life Shows 
How to Handle $10,000 Case On 
Savings Talk 


Joseph Moore of the Franklin Life of 
Philadelphia, suggests the following 
method of handling a guaranteed sav- 
ings proposition, amount $10,000, age 35: 

“Mr. Brown, I want you to hear about 
a Savings Account. No, the one you've 
got isn’t like the one I have in mind. 
The one you've got earns you 344% and 
that is all it can do. But suppose I 
show you a Savings Account Plan where- 
by your money can buy and be saved at 
the same time? 

“How do you 
Brown. 

“Well, it’s this way. Suppose you are 
saving a dollar a day and want to accu- 
mulate $10,000. If you should go to 
your banker and propose to him that 
besides the interest on your deposits he 
should guarantee that your savings ac- 
count would be $10,000 if you should die 
before it was all saved up, would he ac- 
cept your proposal?” 

“No, he wouldn't,” said Mr. Brown. 

“And if you should insist further that 
he pay you $100 per month as long as 
you lived in case you should be totally 
disabled for life, he would simply laugh 
at you. But wouldn’t you like to have 
a savings account that would do these 
things?” 

“Yes, I certainly would,” replied Mr. 
Brown. “It looks like something for 
nothing to me, though I suppose it is a 
sound plan—unless you’re joking me.” 

“I'm not joking, Mr. Brown. There 
is such a plan and it is absolutely sound. 
It is an iron bound contract which you 
may have if you can get it.” 

“And why can’t I get it?” 

“Well, | think you can or I wouldn't 
have told you about it, but only a physi- 
cian can make sure. Have you ever 
had a major operation, or any serious 
sickness or any injury which has left 
your health or activity impaired? Do 
you think a doctor could find anything 
wrong with you?” 

“No, I don’t,” said Mr. Brown, “but 
we'll just call a doctor right now and see 
whether I can get that contract or not.” 

Joe Moore answers the one objection 
offered by prospects in connection with 
the foregoing as follows: When Mr, 
Brown says that he can always draw 
upon his savings bank account if neces- 
sary, and wants to know if the Guaran- 
teed Savings Policy provides for with- 
drawing money, Moore explains: 

“Tf you have saved $1,000 in the bank 
and draw out $100, you have $900 left. 
If you are trying to save $10,000 on the 
Guaranteed Savings Plan and have saved 
$1,000, and draw out $100, you have 
$9,900 left. If you should die the minute 
after drawing the $100, the bank would 
pay your loved ones $900, while the pol- 
icy would pay them $9,900 regardless of 
the fact that you had exactly the same 
amount actually saved up in both cases.” 


asked Mr, 


mean?” 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















Occasionally we find 
Using the a man with an ex- 
Silent aggerated idea of his 
Treatment knowledge of our 
business and_ es- 
pecially in his case is silence on our 
part very apt to be productive of good 
results, said R. M. Stuart, of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, Washington. “I 
should say that it would be best to jolly 
along and let this particular man write 
his own application. The mere appre- 
ciation by us of his unusual knowledge 
will often bring about favorable action. 
“T have tried this silent attitude in 
quite a few cases and it has proven 
successful. In one case, I remember, 
the “know-it-all” prospect proudly boast- 
ed that no one could sell him life insur- 
ance, and then obligingly wrote his 
own application. This sort of prospect 
is also prone to argue and we should 
be on our guard, and never permit an 
argument to start over any objections 
offered. This is true of whatever type 
of prospect we encounter. It is best to 
agree when necessary and bring up 
points which answer the objections. 
“A few questions tactfully asked and 
we can soon discover whether our best 
plan of action is to appeal to the sex 
instinct, the parental instinct, or the 
selfish instinct. The appeal to the sex 
instinct is by far the strongest appeal 
at our command. In such cases we sell 
our policy contract by a direct appeal 
to the man’s love for his wife, and of 
course, not by the mention of life in- 
surance as a good investment. The ap- 
peal to the parental instinct is just as 
strong in some cases and our prospect 
is sold because we have rightly judged 
him to be a man whose chief concern 
is the protection of his children.” 
i ok 


“When all is said 

Arguments and done,” a veteran 

In Your agent of the Guardi- 

Rate Book an Life recently re- 

marked, “the greatest 

single argument for life insurance is one 

that is so elementary, so very much taken 

for granted by men who carry the rate 

book, that we frequently overlook the 

opportunity to use it to full advantage. 

It is the American Table of Mortality, 

and you'll find it right in your rate 
book.” 

Isn’t there a lot of truth in that state- 
ment? What has sometimes been called 
“driving the hearse up to the prospect’s 
door’ is a form of canvass that life in- 
surance men are avoiding as much as 
possible nowadays. They are stressing 
the bright side of the picture instead 
of the gloomy view of the undertaker, 
the funeral and the little churchyard 
on the hill. 

The fact remains, however, that when 
you speak to the average prospect about 
expectancy of life you give him some- 
thing to think about. We recently 
heard a large buyer of life insurance 
confess that the most effective argu- 
ment any agent ever offered him came 
from a man who asked, “Mr. Blank, you 
are now 45—do you realize that out of 
7,417 men of your age, 83 will die be- 
fore this year ends?” Somehow or other 
the cold mathematical calculation 
gripped him and started his imagination 
working. Would he be one of the 83? 
This is simply a case, no doubt typical 
of many others, where one big funda- 
mental idea took hold of the prospect 
after many other finely spun arguments 
had failed to register. 

There is nothing new, of course, in 
the “Do it now—tomorrow may be too 
late” argument. We realize that people 


are primarily interested not in what life 
insurance is, but in what it does. But we 
cannot help feeling that every agent can 
afford to become better acquainted with 
the Mortality Table and use it intelli- 
gently when it will do most good. 


+ * * 


Speaking before the 


Monthly Lowell Life Under- 
Income writers Association 
Cover recently, Supervisor 


Nash of the Metro 
politan Life made the following points 
concerning monthly income insurance. 

Monthly Income Insurance is to cover 
the loss to the family of the wage earn- 
er. The average woman is dependent 
on her husband for protection and se- 
curity from want. 

In 1923, there were $660,000,000 lost in 
the U. S. through bad investments. On 
Monthly Income such loss would be im- 
possible. 

The insurance company provides a 
limited amount per month for a_ speci- 
fied number of years. Consider the posi- 
tion of a woman receiving a lump sum 
at one time. 

How much would be le {t within a very 
short period of time? If you would 
hesitate to trust your wife with a large 
sum of money during your own life, why 
trust her with a large sum after you are 
gone? 

The income of the small earner is in- 
finitely more important than the larger 
earner. 

There are contracts to meet the re- 
quirements of every class. A Ten Thou- 
sand Dollar contract will pay $100 a 
month for 10 years or about $12,000 in 
all. 

The beneficiary by this method be- 
comes a regular stockholder in the com- 
pany. 

If a man had a Hundred Thousand 
Dollar policy converted into monthly in- 
come, it is exempt from insurance tax 
and the company undertakes to act as 
administrator of the estate. 

A man who carries a Thousand Dollar 
policy is merely carrying a nice furneral 
fund. 

The payroll contract is the need of the 
day. 

The policy of the future is the Month- 
ly Income. 


to develop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 





Buys Into International 
(Continued from page 3) 


under the guidance of Mr. Paisley the 
International Company has a great future, 
and I am centain that the men now in 
control will make it one of the greatest 
companies in the West.” 


Absorbed Many Companies 


Mr. Wilson, who was president of the 
International Life for fifteen years, in his 
new position as chairman of the board 
will be able to promote advantageous re- 
ciprocal relations between the International 
and other life insurance companies. During 
his leadership the scope of the International 
Life widened so that today insurance com- 
panies of foreign nations send premiums 
to St. Louis to cover their excess lines. 
During the past fifteen years the Interna- 
tional Life absorbed about fifteen smaller 
companies, having figured in more consol- 
idations than any other American company 
with one exception. 

Mr. Paisley organized and is the first 
president of the Standard Life. Its charter 
office is Decatur, Ill, but in 1922 it was 
moved to St. Louis, Mo., taking quarters 
in the Republic National Bank Building. 
Last year the company took over the Com- 
monwealth Life Insurance Company of 
Omaha, Neb. That company had approxi- 
mately $33,000,000 of insurance in force 
and assets of $3,500,000. 

President Paisley and other associates 
declined to discuss the financial phases of 
the transaction of the International Life 
but stated that they had obtained con- 
siderably more than half of the out- 
standing stock of the company. “We pre- 
fer not to discuss the financial details of 
this transaction” Paisley stated. “The re- 
ports of the price paid in the newspapers 
are merely their guess. To publish the 
price paid for stock might cause a wrong 
impression.” It is said that the deal in- 
volved in excess of $1,200,000. 

“We contemplate no further changes in 
the International organization at this 
time,” President Paisley said. “For the 
present at least the companies will main- 
tain their present offices and will not move 
into the same building. The offices are but 
three blocks apart, and it will be conve- 
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Total Admitted Assets 


required by any State)........ 
Dividends on — with Interest 
Other Liabilities........ 
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The 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Insurance in Force (Dec. 31, 1923)..............$493,104,545.76 
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Policy Reserves, Company’s Standard (higher than that 
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Investment Contingency Reserve......... 750,000.00 
Unassigned Funds ........ Sa aiats epthaen Game ke _ 5,364,163.69 9,464,163.69 
°$110,333,136.94 
*Increased from $2,850,000.00 apportioned in 1923 
NEW PAID-FOR BUSINESS IN 1923 
$78,471,199.98 


1924 


$94,017,948.00 
3,664,170.17 
3,186,855.08 
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Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for : 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 
See the new low Rates 
JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pree't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 
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nient for the executive officers to go from 
one to the other. It simply means a little 
more work for Judge Whitfield and my- 
self. We now have two jobs instead of 
one, 

As to his future plans Mr. Babler said: 

“’ve got 10,800 acres of land in Mexico 
under lease to the Standard Oil Company, 
but drilling never has started because of 
the unsettled conditions in Mexico. There 
is included in that tract 8000 acres of 
mahogany and cedar timber, and I am 
negotiating with, a Dutch company to buy 
that timber. I have other land in the 
South, Illinois and in Missouri and plan 
to devote my time to developing those 
holdings.” 





In North America 


A Vision of more life insurance 
Insurance is sold than in any 
Possibilities other part of the 


world, Mutual Life 
“Points” says. Life insurance goes 
hand in hand with education and pros- 
perity. It is no wonder that in our land 
we have prosperity and life insurance. 
We have, approximately, six per cent of 
the world’s population, and North Amer- 
ica produces 


43% of the worl I’s coal, and uses 42% 
‘ 


oy, id iron, if “« 53% 
64% “ “ nee steel, ss « % 
49% “ * vy copper, 95 “« 44% 
64% “* “ " petroleum, ‘ * = 72% 
69% * * sx cotton, “4 © FS 
ion “* “* - timber, ‘ “« 51% 
41% “* “ ce shoes, ee « 39% 
mae" “F printpaper, “ « 50% 


The per capita wealth of the United 
States is $2918, 

These figures mean, first, that as men 
and women and as citizens we all have 
reason to be profoundly and always 
grateful for our heritage and good for- 
tune in having our being-in a land where 
opportunity is everywhere for everyone. 
Idealism and = individualism make this 
prosperity; these two causes make life 
insurance desirable and necessary; and 
the prosperity resultant from such causes 
makes life insurance possible. It is a 
land of unparalleled opportunity for the 
life insurance Salesman. The field iS 
always before us, is always present. We 
are not yet over insured, not yet suf- 
ficiently insured. About 20,000,000 hold 
but $50,000,000,000 of life insurance—an 
average of $2,500 apiece, less than the 
per capita wealth. 

x x 

It was truly stated at a sales meeting 
the other day that the time which counts 
for the agent is that spent in the pros- 
pect’s presence—not that riding on the 
subway to meet him.—Exchange. 
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Actuarial Society 
In Annual Meeting 


IMPORTANT PAPERS HEARD 





Arthur Hunter, Robert Henderson, A. D. 
Watson of Canada, V. Howell 
Among Speakers on Program 





The Actuarial Society of America 
held its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Astor, this city, yesterday, when a num- 
ber of important papers were read by 
well-known actuaries. 

Arthur Hunter, chief actuary of the 
New York Life, in a paper on reinsur- 
ance and transfer of business in foreign 
countries, discussed some phases of the 
problem of transferring groups of for- 
eign business to, or reinsuring such busi- 
ness in, other countries. The New York 
Life has had considerable experience 
‘with such operations. 

Robert Henderson, second vice-presi- 
dent and actuary of the Equitable So- 
ciety, discussed a new method of gradu- 
ation. In his “Actuarial Study on Grad- 
uation” Mr. Henderson states: “It is 
theoretically possible to assign a basis 
for the numerical measurement of the 
irregularity of a series as well as for 
its departure from the observed facts, 
and by assigning the proportion in which 
an increase in the one is to be taken as 
counterbalancing a decrease in the other, 
to arrive by a mathematical process at 
the series which best harmonizes the two 
factors.” Recently the problem thus out- 
lined has been taken up by Professor 
Whittaker in a paper published by the 
University of Edinburgh and in his book 
entitled “Calculus of Observations” where 
he arrives at an approximate solution 
of the different equations. Mr. Hen- 
derson’s paper sets forth the results of 
his own analysis of these equations with 
a view to finding an exact and, at the 
same time, practical solution. 

A. D. Watson, actuary of the Govern- 
ment Insurance Department at Ottawa, 
discussed a method of valuing policies 
grouped by calendar year. 

In a paper on substandard practice, 
Valentine Howell, assistant actuary of 
the Guardian L ife, presented a compre- 
hensive review of ‘the methods of treat- 
ing substandard applicants, including 
both the “Rating-up in Age” system and 
the “Special Premium Scale” system. 
A plea is made for tendency to uniform- 
ity of practice in ratings by the differ- 
ent companies inasmuch as a feeling of 
confidence on the part of both agent 
and applicant is more likely to result. 

I, A. Shailer of the Equitable Society, 
showed in discussing approximate meth- 
ods of valuation, that increased produc- 
tion of new business and continual in- 
troduction of new special benefits re- 
quire the actuary to be constantly on the 
alert for means of expediting the work 
of valuation at the end of each year 
with the idea of saving both time and 
expense. Such approximate methods are 
limited to cases where the number of 
policies involved is great enough to al- 
low free play to the law of averages but 
where the aggregate reserve involved 
is small compared to the total reserve 
liability. Methods are described for mak- 
ing approximate valuations of disability 
benefits, additional accidental death ben- 
efits, extended term insurance, reduced 
paidup endowment insurance and divi- 
dend additions. . 


$500,000 Business Insurance 


Half a million of life insurance became 
a claim through the death of Henry M. 
Byllesby, Chicago, president of the large 
electrical-engineering and banking cor- 
poration bearing his name. 
_ The insurance, which was taken out 
in 1909 at the age of 50, was on the 20 
A. P. form, and premiums totaling 
$421,275 had been paid to the Equitable. 
Excess interest, post mortem dividends, 
and unearned interest brought the total 
amount of the claim up to $520,166.95. 


HANCOCK NOW WRITING GROUP 





Chas. F. Glueck, Manager; Two Plans to 
be Used; Organizing Department 
to Give Special Service to Field 


The John Hancock Mutual Life is 
now writing group life insurance, a no- 
tice to that effect having been sent out 
to the agents of the company by Vice- 
President Robert K. Eaton. The com- 
pany has prepared and issued a special 
policy contract for this purpose. This 
step on the part of the John Hancock is 
in accordance with the announcement 
made at the last annual meeting of the 
company. 

Charles F. Glueck, formerly manager 
of the risk classification department, has 
been appointed manager of the new 
group liie department and he is now 
organizing that department at the home 
ofice. It is planned to equip the de- 
partme nt so that it will be in position to 
give every service to the field in writing 
this business. 

The John Hancock rates are similar 
to those of participating companies writ- 
ing group insurance. ‘The provisions of 
the contract are liberal in every respect, 
and the company will give its usual ex- 
cellent service to the group policy- 
holders. 

The company is prepared to write the 
group insurance on both the non-con- 
tributory and the contributory plan. In 
the former plan the employer pays the 
whole premium, and in the latter case a 
portion of the premium. Arrangements 
are made to have the policies continued 
by the employee in case he terminates 
his service. Policies will be issued in 
amounts varying from $500 to $5,000 
maximum on each employee. 





INCREASES DIVIDENDS 





Northwestern National Life Puts New 
Scale Into Effect in July; Low 
Mortality and High Interest 


The Northwestern National Life has 
increased its dividends to policyholders, 
the new rates to become effective July 1. 
The company’s mortality experience last 
year was 41.3% of the expected and in- 
terest earnings On mean invested assets 
was at the rate of 6.20%. The North- 
western National has maintained the 
surplus at a figure in excess of nine per 
cent. notwithstanding increases aggre- 
gating about 50% in dividends appor- 
tioned since 1920. 





E. D. HARRIS A SUICIDE 


In a moment of mental aberration, Ed- 
ward D. Harris, assistant vice-president 
of the Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia, ended his life May 12, in a hospital 
in Richmond by cutting his throat with 
a razor. He had been under treatment 
for several days for nervous disorders. 
Mr. Harris served overseas as an am- 
bulance driver during the world war and 
was severely wounded on one occasion, 
a ball ploughing a furrow along his 
cheek and affecting the sight of one of 
his eyes. Mr. Harris was a nephew of 
John G. Walker, president of the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, and was 
forty-two years old. 





ROTARY HONORS DAY 
Darby A. Day, manager of the Chi- 
cago agency of the Mutual Life of New 
York, has been nominated for the vice- 
presidency of the Rotary Club of Chi- 
cago. The election will be held May 29. 





ISAAC KAUFFMANN DEAD 


Isaac Kauffmann, of Minneapolis, gen- 
eral agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life for more than thirty years and 
senior member of the firm of Kauffmann, 
Hamberger & Kauffmann, died suddenly 
last week from heart disease. 





AETNA LIFE CONVENTION 
The life.department of the Aetna Life 
will hold a business conference of its 
managers at Hot Springs, Virginia, dur- 

ing the second week of September. 
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Insurance Record, 1923 





New Insurance 


$ 96,148,025 
719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 

61% of the New Business 


Insurance in Force 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Guarantee Fund Life Association 
OMAHA, NEB. 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Twenty-two Years of Progress and Service 


Splendid Agency Openings in the Following Cities: 


ILLINOIS—Springfield, Galesburg, Bloomington, Moline, and Freeport. 
FLORIDA—Jacksonville, Miami, Pensacola, St. Petersburg, and Tampa, 


WRITE F. A. HICKS, SUPT. OF AGENTS, FOR PARTICULARS. 
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INCORPORATED 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most liberal forms ef ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $90,600.60, 
with premiums payable ——s semi-annually or quarterly, 


INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.59 te “51,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, _ 


ROG. hvacicccccdvcndcccrdcccénevecccecccccscceccecceccccose édanacdadacscdéecéataa $96,916,613.75 
I ccacuidicccnndadtdesscesdedactesstudacseeheciaqasent e6eecdoedeecesceccnss 

Capital and — pusaccddesdeannuneadewubsdackadedtedeneaaataene Sdasecccocccece - 4,543,406.51 
Hepmewmamee fp Fare... ccccccccccccccccccccccccceccccescccccs ‘cadbeattesnstestbsoenes 285, 168,568.06 
Payments to Policyholders Ciududgneaddaecduedconndensaddhecccssanuoceenecnedecaaa - \ 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization. ..............cssesceeeeeee 32,747,285.38 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 






































THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New ork 
has a record of EIGHTY YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessful business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 
alf_l wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magni- 
tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 
a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York 
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Stops Pleasure Trips 

(Continued from page 1) 

creased or additional commissions or com- 

pensation of any sort based upon the 
volume of any new or renewed business 
or the aggregate of policies written or paid 
for, are prohibited. Nothing herein con- 
tained is to be construed as prohibiting the 
institution of contests or competitions 
imong agents, and the recognition of suc- 
cess in such competitions by the awarding 
of ribbon decorations, medals, pins, but- 
tons or other tokens of small intrinsic 
value, given not as compensation but as a 
bona fide recognition of merit.” 

Under the above statutory provision no 
company, nor any general agent, manager, 
or other supervising official can give any 
reward, bonus, prize or compensation of 
any sort based upon the volume of new 
or renewed business or to the winner of 
a contest where such reward or compensa- 
tion is of more than small intrinsic value. 
\ general agent or manager is not per- 
mitted to give any such reward or com- 
pensation from his own private funds or 
from the funds contributed by his or any 
other agents. 

What Is Permitted 

This Department has ruled repeatedly in 
the past that in order to come within the 
provisions of Section 97, New York Insur- 
ance Law, the reward must comply with 
e - of the following conditions : 

The reward must come within the 
( Flt la of “ribbon decorations, 
inedals, pins, buttons, or other tokens” in 
order to be excepted under the provisions 
contained in Section 97, 

The reward must not be of 
than “small intrinsic value.” 

The reward must comply with the 
condition that it is given “not as compen 
sation, but as a bona fide recognition of 
merit.” 

On a number of different occasions this 
Department has ruled that valuable foun- 
tain pens, Eversharp pencils, umbrellas, 
brief cases, stick pins, watches, silver tea 
services, ete., could not lawfully be given 
aS prizes in agency contests under the 
present provisions of Section 97, New 
York Insurance Law. 

However, | am of the opinion that the 
phrase in Section 97 “small intrinsic value” 
should not be given a narrow interpreta- 
tion in view of present-day conditions. 
Accordingly in cases where a token is of 
such small value that it cannot reasonably 
be construed by anyone as compensation 
and where the conditions of the contest 
make it entirely clear that the token is 
offered as a bona fide recognition of merit, 
this Department will not raise any objec- 
tion. Whether or not a token in any par- 
ticular case is prohibited by the provisions 
of Section 97, will therefore depend to 
some extent at least on the scope of the 
contest, the amount of premiums involved, 
the frequency of contests, and the relative 
value of the token as compared to the 
commissions which in any event would be 
earned. It must therefore be evident that 
a token which is entirely unobjectionable 
and permissible in one contest may be far 
too valuable in another contest and con- 
sequently prohibited by the provisions of 
Section 97, 

Money awards of any amount are clearly 
prohibited by the provisions of Section 97. 

The Department has ruled in a number 
of cases that loving cups and medals of 

+ small intrinsic value which cannot be con- 
verted readily into money were not in 
tended to be prohibited by the provisions 
of Section 97, 


more 


Only Actual Personal Expenses Allowed 

This Department has alse. ruled that the 
payment of an agent’s expenses to an 
agency convention is not in violation of the 
provisions of Section 97, New York Insur- 
ance Law. The payment of such expenses 
does not constitute compensation. It is 
considered as a temporary enjoyment of a 
reward of efficiency which brings no 
pecuniary returns to the agent. He is 
simply reimbursed for expenses. 

There are some indications that abuses 
are beginning to be practiced under the 
foregoing ruling of this Department. Some 
recent tendencies have been noted toward 
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to old policyholders. 
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B. H. WRIGHT, President 





State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


Incorporated 1844 


A new policy contract, the benefits of which are retroactive 
A 1925 dividend scale that makes the net cost of insurance very 


ase in the rate of interest paid on dividends left to 
‘ate also applies on instalment settle- 
ments and together with the flexibility of the new contract makes 
such settlements especially attractive. 


STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts 


D. W. CARTER, Secretary 








making conventions more and more pleas- 
ure outings and less of business conven- 
tions. Accordingly the companies and 
agents are warned at this time that a 
company, general agent, manager or super- 
vising official cannot offer pleasure outings 
as a reward based on the volume of any 
new or renewed business. 

Under the provisions of Section 97, a 
company is permitted to pay only the actual 
expenses of agents to conventions which 
are conducted primarily for business pur- 
poses. Conventions must be held at places 
where it is apparent that the object is to 
attend to the business of the company and 
not to subordinate such business to pleasure 
outings. A company is not permitted to 


pay expenses in connection with pleasure 
side trips which interfere with the busi- 
ness of the convention. Such side trips 
must be purely incidental. Nor is a com- 
pany permitted to pay the expenses of 
agents’ wives or other members of their 
families. 

A company is not permitted to pay or 
offer to pay the expenses of any except 
its own bona fide agents to an agency con- 
vention. The conditions under which 
agents may qualify to attend an agency 
convention must be such as to make it 
entirely clear that there is no attempt to 
“twist” agents of other companies. 

The above matters are brought to your 
attention in view of the fact that this 








western Mutual Life 
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90.97% 


of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, was upon appli- 
cations of members previously insured in 


Once a Policyholder— 
Always a Prospect 


The Policyholders Company 
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Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
W. D. Van Dyke, President 
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Department will hold responsible the 
management of any company which. per- 
mits a violation of any of the provisions 
of Section 97, New York Insurance Law. 
You have control over your employes and 
agents, and that control must be exercised. 
This Department expects you to have full 
knowledge of the acts committed by your 
officials and agents throughout the country. 

A violation of any of the provisions of 
the New York Insurance Law makes any 
foreign or domestic company, or any per- 
son guilty of such violation subject to 
prosecution. Attention is also called to the 
following provision of Section 97, New 
York Insurance Law: 

“7. A foreign life insurance corporation 
which shall not conduct its business within 
the limitations and in accordance with the 
requirements imposed by this section upon 
domestic corporations shall not be per- 
mitted to do business within the state.” 

In order that your agents may be fully 
informed regarding the matters discussed 
in this letter, I hereby request you to for- 
ward complete copies of this letter to each 
of your general agents, managers or other 
supervising officials, and to advise this 
office as soon as such action has been taken. 





INCOME TAX RULING 





Revenue Bureau’s Position Where Cor- 
poration Pays Premiums on Life 


of Insured Officer 


Recent inquiries have been received at 
home offices as to whether premiums may 
be deducted in the case where a corporation 
or partnership takes out a policy on the 
life of an officer or employee, the business 
paying the premiums, and where the in- 
sured officer or employee is permitted to 
name his own beneficiary which would be 
other than the corporation. For the in- 
formation of those interested, there is re- 
produced herewith the rulings of the Treas- 
ury Department: 


“Regulations 62, Article 294.Premiums patil 
by a taxpayer on an insurance policy on the 
life of an officer, employee, or other individual 
financially intere Sted in the taxpayer’s business, 
for the purpose of protecting the taxpayer from 
loss in the event of the death of the officer o1 
employee insured are not deductible from. the 
taxpayer’s gross income. If, however, the tax 
payer is in no sense a beneficiary under such a 
policy, except as he may derive benefit from 
the increased efficiency of the officer or em 
ployee, premiums so paid are allowable de 
ductions.” 

“Premiums paid on life insurance constitute 
income to insured.—If a corpor ation pays the 
premiums on an individual life insurance policy 
carried on the life of one of its officers or 
angie who is permitted to designate the 
beneficiary and in which the corporation is not 
in any way a beneficiary, premiums so paid 
will, in the absence of satisfactory evidence ty 
the contrary, be presumed to constitute taxable 
income to such officer or employee (O. D. 627; 
C. B. Dec., 1920, p. 104).”’ 


LEAD EQUITABLE OF IOWA 


Three Pennsylvania General Agencies at 
Top in April; Philadelphia, Har- 
risburg and Pittsburgh 





Three Pennsylvania agencies of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa led the Company 
in paid-for business secured during 
April. The Philadelphia Agency, under 
General Agent A. D. Wallis, took first 
place with a paid-for production of 
$365,500. 

Second place went to the Harrisburg 
Agency with $325,125 in paid-for busi- 
ness. P. B. Rice and J. A. Tyson are 
General Agents at Harrisburg. 

The Pittsburgh Agency took third 
place with $217,000 paid-for. L. K. St. 
Clair and H. S. Sutphen are the Pitts- 
burgh General Agents of the Company. 

J. H. Murphy of the Nashville Agency 
was the leading personal producer of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa during April. 

The total volume of business paid-for 


by the company during April amounted 
to $5,038,900. 





JOINS VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT 


W. G. Hayes, formerly with the Life 
Insurance Co. of Virginia, has been ap- 
pointed assistant actuary in the Virginia 
insurance department. 
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Organization Wizard 
‘To Be N. Y. President 


HARRY E. MORROW NOMINATED 





Mutual Benefit Man Was Chairman of 
Committee Which Increased Mem- 
bership 48% in Year 





Life insurance executives this week 
were surprised to learn that Harry E. 
Morrow had been nominated for presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York this week. Most of 
them had never heard of him. But they 
will find before the next calendar year 
of the association passes that a real, live 
wire has been chosen. 

The nominating committee picked Mr. 
Morrow, who is an agent here of the 
Mutual Benefit, because of the remark- 
able work he has done as chairman of 
the membership committee. Two years 
ago he was appointed. He got together 
a committee of forty-two members and 
crganized his work in a_ surprisingly 
competent fashion, with the result that 
from May, 1922, to May, 1923, his com- 
mittee increased the membership 48%. 
One result of this has been the increas- 
ingly large turnouts at the banquets— 
standing room only. Mr. Morrow was 
in the Wall Street district with a Stock 
Exchange house before going with L. A. 
Cerf of the Mutual Benefit. 

Other Nominations 

The three vice-presidential nomina- 
tions are KE. J. Sisley, Travelers, first; 
B. Ff. Reinmund, Aetna, second; J. P. W. 
Harty, Mutual, third. P. M. Fraser, 
Connecticut Mutual, was nominated sec- 
retary. 

The executive committee nominations 
were J. D. Bookstaver and W. R. Col- 
lins, Travelers; W. If. Chambers and G. 
A. Kederich, New York Life; LeRoy 
Bowers, Mutual; R. W. Goslin, Pruden- 
tial; J. E. Hall, Penn Mutual; C. B: 
Knight and R. I. Pennell, Union Cen- 
tral; Edward Robinson, Equitable; H. 
LL. Neff, Northwestern. 

The meeting on Tuesday was one of 
the association’s best. After Chairman 
Rogers of the Good Practice Committee 
told of some of the conscientious work 
that committee 1s doing, President Foehl 
introduced a wit from Burlington 
County, N. J., Judge Harold B. Wells, 
who told a collection of new stories 
which went over. An address by Ralph 
Hayes, of the New York Community 
Trust, is reviewed elsewhere. 

Prof. S. S. Huebner, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, told of his survey of 
life values versus property values. He 
said that not enough emphasis has been 
given to life values in books on econom- 
ics and financial subjects. Nor does the 
public appreciate the importance of life 
values. 

“Take my own case,” he said. “I am 
a university professor. All I have of 
physical value in ‘my plant’ is a desk, 
seme chairs, some books and little else 
of property consequence. Still my life 
is worth a certain value and that value 
should be covered by life insurance. How 
many professional men understand what 
their lives are really worth to their de- 
pendents: It is the duty of insurance 
agents to protect those life values.” 

Cc. J. EDWARDS BACK 
Equitable Man Visited Southern Tunisia 
and Other Places in Africa; Away 
Nine Weeks 

Charles Jerome Edwards, general 
agent of the Equitable, with offices in 
Brooklyn and Manhattan, has returned 
trom a trip to Africa during which he 
visited Southern Tunisia and other places 
of great interest to travelers. While 
abroad he witnessed some of the ex- 
Cavation in ancient Carthage as a guest 
of the nobleman who has charge of 
this important antiquarian work. Mr. 
Ikdwards came back in time to attend 
the Equitable Society gatherings in At- 
lantic City. 
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Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


of Philadelphia 
Founded 1865 


, Over forty per cent of the new business of the Provident 
Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders who not only 
evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own lives, but by 
recommending the Company to their friends. 
able to the agents of the Provident Mutual is the active good 
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WELLS IN ORANGE HOSPITAL 


Graham C. Wells, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
and manager here of the Provident Mu- 
tual, has been ill for some days in the 
Memorial Hospital of Orange, N. J. He 
is suffering from stomach trouble and 
is being fed a milk diet.. The Eastern 
Underwriter was informed at the hos- 
pital on Wednesday that his condition 
is improving. News of his illness was 
made public at the life underwriters’ din- 
ner here on Tuesday night and was 
heard with regret as Mr. Wells has made 
many friends since coming here from 
Pittsburgh a few years ago. He was 
president of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York at the time he 
was made head of the national associa- 
tion. 

At Mr. Wells’ office his secretary said 
she could not answer the direct question 


accurately at this time whether Mr. 
Wells would be able to attend the Los 
Angeles convention. 

Mr. Wells made his early life insur- 
ance reputation in Pittsburgh, and com- 
ing here a few years ago, quickly made 
a place for himself. When elected presi- 
dent of the National Association he an- 
nounced he would not be a_ traveling 
president, but he made a number of 
trips to speak before Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, and other sales congresses. 


BUFFALO ELECTION 
Charles F. Pierce of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual has been elected president of the 


Buffalo Life Managers’ Association. 
Harrison L. Amber, Berkshire Life, is 
vice-president; David Beck, Guardian 


Life, secretary and H. A. Vidal, Nation- 
al Life of Vermont, treasurer. 
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HOME OFFICE 


Of the latest step— 


National Advertising | 


a publicity man in an agency that 
does not handle our account says: 


“*T must say there is not in my whole experi- 
ence a campaign based on so fundamental a 
need produced for such an inspiring purpose 
and backed by the firm loyalty and belief of 
any group of salesmen as is the present cam- 
paign of the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





First policy <xsascai issued 1851 
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Double the Business 


with less than 
A Quarter of the Salesmen 


[DURING the ten-year period in 

which this has been accomplished 
important developments have taken 
place in our sales organization. 
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Three Main Functions 
of Community Trust 


HOW INSURANCE IS USED 





Ralph Hayes Tells Life Underwriters of 
Advantages of This Form 
of Trusted Funds 





The development of the community 
trust idea, using an insurance company 
with which to create a fund, a trust com- 
pahy to safeguard it and the community 
trust to distribute it according to the 
trust conditions, was described by Ralph 
Hayes, director of the New York Com- 
munity Trust, before the Life Under- 
writers Association of New York at the 
meeting of the association held on Tues- 
day evening at the Hotel Astor. 

There are few income tax returns 
which contain no deductions under the 
heading of “Contributions,” said Mr. 
Hayes. The American people put an- 
nually into charitable and philanthropic 
work a sum that probably exceeds 
$200,000,000. That is more than the ap- 
propriations of the federal government 
a decade before the Spanish war. It is 
vastly. more than the appropriations of 
the State of New York today. Of men 
with more than modest incomes, a ma- 
jority so great as to be practically with- 
out exception, are helping to support 
some civic or educational or philan- 
thropic institutions or activities. A man 
naturally desires that what he supports 
should have quality of permanency about 
it and he can be persuaded that, in ad- 
dition to his periodical gifts for current 
operations, he should make forehanded 
arrangements also to have a portion of 
his aid accrue when his personal con- 
nection with the enterprise is severed 
by death, so that the undertaking itself 
may not languish or die when he dies. 

What, then, are the means best calcu- 
lated, in the cases of these endowments 
for public purposes, to insure— 

1. The accumulation of a capital fund, 

2. The administration of that capital, 
and 

3. The expenditure of its income, with 
sufficient flexibility to prevent obsoles- 
cence ? 

The first of these requirements, the ac- 
cumulation, is most adequately fulfilled, 
Mr. Hayes said, by bequest insurance. It 
“spreads the load” for the donor. It 
gives the donee a permanently continu- 
ing support. It is non-contestable. And, 
as compared with ordinary bequests 
from the estate of the deceased, it of- 
fers immediate realization of principal 
instead of indefinite delay, pending the 
often interminably prolonged procedure 
of settlement. An insurance policy is 
the first safeguard. 

The second job, the custody, invest- 
ment and administration of principal 
when it has accrued, should command 
the services of a trust company or a 
national bank with trust facilities. This 
is particularly true if there are several 
policies in different companies; or if in 
addition to proceeds trom insurance 
there are funds from other sources also; 
or when, in the sometimes delicate and 
complicated business of giving effect to 
the wishes of the deceased, a trustee 
having recourse to the courts for guid- 
ance in any unexpected contingency, has 
advantages he would lack were he con- 
fined to the execution of a rigid con- 
tract. 

After the fund has been created 
through an insurance company and after 
it has been invested by a trust company, 
we have the third and final task of su- 
perintending the actual application of 
income from the investments so as to 
make certain the execution of the don- 
or’s intentions. To supply a specialized 
instrumentality to do that particular 
work, the Community Trust has been 
formed. 

The primary function of life insurance 
being constructive, it is used in creating 
these funds. 

The primary function of a trust com- 
pany or trust department being conserv- 
ative, it is used in safeguarding principal 
by prudent investments. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

Why is the loss record of the com- 
panies writing workmen’s compensation 
insurance climbing? What are the cost 
items which have made the expenses 
of doing this business so formidable? 
What are the burdens of Home Office 
administration which are growing heav- 
ier all the time? In other words, what 
is the matter with this great division of 
insurance? 

The answer to all these questions will 
be found in a survey of workmen’s com- 
published in the 
section of this issue 
UNpERwRITER, The 
problems and difficulties 


pensation insurance 
casualty insurance 
of THe EASTERN 
of this, the most 
supervised branch of insurance, are many 
and wise heads are needed to adjust the 


underwriting and rates to the conditions. 


In no branch of the business are ex- 


perts and wise heads so much in de- 


mand, and, fortunately, no division of 
insurance is better equipped with talent. 
CONTESTS THAT ARE 

TIVE TO THE 


Three 


CONSTRUC- 
BUSINESS 
contests which have recently 
been announced by casualty company 
executives, with cash prizes, are attract- 
ing wide attention because they are con- 
structive and worth while. The Fidelity 
& Deposit has asked its representatives 
for new ideas which will result in pro- 
viding new coverage needed by the pub- 
lic. The Maryland Casualty has started 
a contest for its own people which will 
result in good letter writers being re- 
warded. And now comes the Independ- 
ence Indemnity with an offer of three 
prizes, the first of which is $1,000, for 
the best practical suggestion which will 
‘esult in reducing the appalling number 
of accidents caused by automobiles. 
Declaring that he wants to see pre- 
mium rates reduced on automobile liabil- 
ity insurance President Holland says 
that rates are based on losses; that 
losses and the loss ratio grow greater 
each year; and that if this condition con- 
tinues rates must continue to soar. The 


» 





only solution is that the number of 
accidents How to cut 
Each of the prize winners—the 
$1,000, $500 and $250—will 
satisfaction of knowing that he 


must be cut. 
them? 
awards are 
have the 
is contributing to national safety, while 
the material rewards, to say nothing of 
the satisfaction which will result in 
benefited the 
sufficiently large to attract 
many contestants and bring out the best 


knowing that they have 
public, are 
of creative suggestions. 

REGULATION 


HOOVER ON 
N country is better quali- 


No one in this 
fied, perhaps, than Herbert Hoover, Sec- 
discuss. the 
forces at work toward government regu- 


retary of Commerce, to 
lation of business. He occupies a most 
favorable point and what he 
subject deserves a wider 
United States Cham- 
meeting where he 


vantage 
ays on the 
audience than the 
ber of Commerce 
spoke last week. 
Mr. Hoover believes that we are in 
the presence of a new era in the or- 
vanization of industry and commerce in 
which, if properly directed, lies forces 
pregnant with infinite possibilites. Al- 
rreat transformation 
super-organization of our 
We are 


passing from a period of extremely in- 


most unnoticed, a 
in the whole 
economic life is taking place. 
dividualistic action into a period of asso- 
ciational activities. Practically our en- 
tire American working world is now or- 
yanized into some form of economic 
issociation. 

It is in this phenomenon that Secre- 
medium for the 


abuses 


tary Hoover sees the 
correction of the of excessive 
The vast tide of 
regulations that is sweeping on- 
ward can be stopped if it is possible to 
devise, out of the conscience and or- 
ganization of business itself, 


Government regulation. 
these 


those re- 
straints that will cure abuse and waste, 
is the line of First, there 
organization in such form as 
can establish the standards of conduct. 
Second, there must be some sort of en- 
forcement. 


his thought. 
must be 


3usiness is not based upon 
taking advantage of other persons. Its 
foundations lie in the division of labor 
and exchange of products and there is a 
substratum of inherent honesty. By 
some false analogy to the “survival of 
the fittest,” many conceive the business 
world as a sort of economic “dog eat 
dog,” when in its essence it is a great 
cooperative effort. 

The test of our whole economic and 
social Secretary Hoover's 
capaciy to cure its own 


system, in 
view, is its 
abuses. 
“American business needs a_ lifting 
than the struggle of 
said Secretary Hoover. 
“Nor can it lie in some evanescent, 
emotional, dramatic crusade. It lies in 
the higher pitch of economic life, in a 
finer regard for the rights of others, a 
stronger devotion to obligations of citi- 
zenship that will assure an improved 
leadership in every community and the 
nation; it lies in the organization of the 
forces of our economic life so that they 
may produce happier individual lives, 
more secure in employment and com- 
fort, wider in the possibilities of enjoy- 
ment of nature, larger in its opportunities 
of intellectual life. Our people have al- 
ready shown a higher sense of respon- 
sibilities in these things than those of 
any other country. The ferment of or- 


purpose greater 


materialism,” 

















The Human Side of Insurance 











C. 1 H. REMINGTON 











Charles H. Seniaiien. vice-president 
of the Aetna Life and Affiliated Com- 
panies, is one of the strongest and ablest 
figures in the business and no one in in- 
surance has a more comprehensive grasp 
of the various divisions which constitute 
insurance, easily understood when one 
stops to Prevees: the many different 
kinds of coverage furnished by the 
Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies. 
Not the least important of these divi- 
sions is compensation, and Mr. Reming- 
ton is one of the authors of articles ap- 
pearing in this edition covering various 
phases of workmen’s compensation. 
One of the statements in his article 
which is worth considering by execu- 
tives of all kinds in insurance is that the 
Aetna Life’s compensation statistical de- 
partment filed more than 28,000 report 
sheets last year in order to comply with 
the laws of all the states. This will tell 
as much as anything else does the great 
strain insurance companies are under in 
order merely to furnish to the states the 
growing mass of information and data 
which they demand. 

a Oe 


Edmund Strudwick, president of the 
Atlantic Life, celebrated the anniversary 
of his seventieth birthday the other day. 
In excellent physical condition and with 
a mind that seems to function better 
and better as the years advance, he was 
at his desk all day, full of appreciation 
of the avalanche of applications that 
poured in on him from all sections of 
the company’s territory in honor of the 
event. 

x ok x 

Arthur B. Kelly, chairman of the mem- 
bership committee of the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters, is a 
son of a man who for years was a lead- 
ing member of Congress known as “Pig 
Iron” Kelly and is a descendant of the 
famous botanist John Bartram. While 
at the University of Pennsylvania he was 
a member of the Mask & Wig Club. 





ganization for more definite accomplish- 
ment of these things in the practical day- 
to-pay progress of business life is alive 
in our business world. 

“The Government can best contribute 
through stimulation of and cooperation 
with voluntary forces in our national life; 
for we thus preserve the foundations 
upon which we have progressed so far 
—the initiative of our people. With 
vision and devotion these voluntary 
forces can accomplish more for Amer- 
ica than any spread of the hand of Gov- 
ernment.” 





James L. Madden, manager of the In- 
surance Department of the Unted States 
Chamber of Commerce, has reason to 
feel gratified at the success of the an- 
nual meeting of the department which 
was reported in last week’s issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter, and which 
featured taxation. The convention 
voiced what is in the minds of the in- 
surance fraternity on one of its most 
harassing and perplexing problems—that 
of taxation—and the voice spoke clearly 
and comprehensively, furnishing a fine 
contribution which will benefit the entire 
insurance fraternity by reason of the 
publicity received for utterances of the 
speakers, who included several distin- 
guished men. The insurance group ses- 
sion was the best attended of any of the 
specialized sessions of the Chamber, 
rearly four hundred being present. 
Many officers of chambers of commerce 
and other business men sat in. The 
interest taken by business is evident 
from two brief impromptu statements 
made by Alfred Reeves, general manager 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, who spoke in a most inter- 
esting way in support of the recom- 
mendation of the Insurance Advisory 
Committee relative to the importance 
of certification of automobile titles as 
a means of reducing thefts, and Ralph 
Faxon, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Selected Morticians of Des 
Moines, who spoke in support of the 
Insurance Advisory Committee’s recom- 
mendations relative to Special State In- 
surance Taxes. Business men either of- 
fered or seconded the various resolu- 
tions proposed in the Insurance Session. 
Insurance was also represented on the 


resolutions committee. F. Highlands 
Burns was selected as its representative. 
oe ee 


Daniel F. Appel, president of the New 
England Mutual Life, is the subject of a 
sketch in a folder being sent out by the 
company to its policyholders telling of 
the growth of the company. D. F. Appel 
came to the presidency of the New Eng- 
land Mutual Life with long experience 
in both the field and the Home Office. 
He was born in Cumberland, Maryland, 
and from 1875 to 1885 was engaged in 
fire insurance in Pennsylvania and the 
West. In 1885 he was appointed gen- 
eral agent for the New England Mutual 
in Indiana. He served in this capacity 
for ten years, when he was called to 
the home office to become superintend- 
ent of agencies. The next ten years 
were devoted to the work of that office, 
when, in 1905, he was elected secretary 
of the company. Three years later he 
was advanced to the vice-presidency, at 
the same time that Alfred D. Foster 
became president, on the death of Presi- 
dent Benjamin F. Stevens, 1908. In 
eighty years the company has had but 
three presidents, Mr. Appel being the 
fourth in succession, including the found- 
er and first president, Judge Willard 
Phillips. 

se 2 


Edmund S. Cogswell, who resigned as 
general manager of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Casualty Companies, 
is now secretary and actuary of the 
Commission on Pensions, Boston. 


* * * 


E. A. Collins, advertising manager of 
the National Surety, and assistant to 
John L. Mee, vice-president, has been 
appointed assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional. For some years Mr. Collins was 
a newspaper mar. and did clever work on 
the Providence “Journal.” 


* * * 


E. D. Wilson, superintendent of agents 
for the Richmond agency of the Mutual 
Life of New York, delivered a lecture 
recently at King’s College, Bristol, Va., 
on “Life Insurance and Its Relation to 
Credit.” 
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Bureau Meeting Had 
Little of Drama In It 


SEPARATION 


Great Disappointment In Chicago When 
Insurance News Sleuths Ask What 
Happerred In Briarcliff 





NO DISCUSSION 


Western Insurance Bureau members 
returned to their home offices this week 


after meetings in Briarcliff. The 
Chicago reportorial delegation, headed 
bv T. R. Weddell, were on the scent 


like the news hounds that they are. A 
sample interview by radio from Chicago 
follows: 

Mr. Weddell: 
did you have? 

Member: Fine 

Mr. Weddell: Was the golf good? 

Member: No, the 
muddy. 

Mr. Weddell: Returning to the sub- 
ject of the meeting, what did you do? 

Member: Routine business. 
the president’s report, which you may 
have read as it was given publicity. 
There was Lawyer Silber’s report show- 
ing that the injunction proceedings 
brought against some Union companies 
in a mixed agency in a little Illinois 
town had not been withdrawn, but are in 
a state of status quo, as you may have 
seen printed in the daily papers; there 
was the report of Clarence Rich on the 
Underwriters’ Adjusting Co., very inter- 
esting; and the committee on the time 
and place of the next meeting; and—— 

Mr. Weddell: Yes, yes, pardon the in- 
terruption, I know all that. But let’s 
get down to the fireworks. What about 
separation ? 

Member: Well, what about it? 

Mr. Weddell: O, come now! No 
stringing! Remember, I am a veteran 
reporter and have had a lot of experi- 
ence in this sort of thing. What did 
you do about separation? 

Member: We didn’t do a thing. 

Mr. Weddell: But surely it was dis- 
cussed on the floor. 

Member: It wasn’t 
Yes, I'll qualify that. 
his report said something on the sub- 
ject, but as I said before you have al- 
ready read that. 

Mr. Weddell: 
stand it. Didn't 
portant? 

Member: Oh, I suppose you might call 
it important, but our time was occupied 
by other things. 

Mr. Weddell: But, 
thing about it. 

Member: 
pretty 

Mr. "Weddell: You 
surance men and I know that you are 
nice fellows, but, blame me, (pardon the 
Chautauqua swearing) I can’t say that 
you have any dramatic interest. You 
would make rotten playwrights. By the 


What kind of a meeting 
and dandy. 


course was too 


There was 


discussed at all. 
The president in 


Queer. Can’t under- 
you regard it as im 


I must say some- 
What can I say? 
Just say we are sitting 


may be good in- 


Pres. W..H. Stevens of 
The Agricultural Dies 


WAS HEAD FOR TWENTY YEARS 


Declined Precis of National Board 
Last Year on Account of IIl 
Health; His Career 


William Hl. Stevens, for twenty years 
president of the Agricultural of Water- 
town, N. Y., died Sunday afternoon at his 
home following illness which for 
months had removed him from active par- 
ticipation in the fire 


a long 
insurance business. 
\lmost exactly a year ago Mr. Stevens 
declined the nomination for president of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
because his physician advised him it might 


- be injurious to his health. 


Many attribute President Steven’s recent 
rapid decline in health to the death of Mrs. 
Stevens, who passed away a little more 
than a year ago. Her passing was a great 
shock to Mr. Stevens and drew heavily on 
his reserve of strength. Hosts of fire in- 
surance men in this state and throughout 
the country will remember Mr. Stevens as 
a cultured and literary man, an excellent 
business executive, and one who has hon- 
orably and diligently handled all the respon- 


SOUTHERN ADJUSTMENTS 

Complaints from certain agents in Vir- 
ginia as to the manner in which some 
adjustments are made by representatives 
of the Southern Adjustment Bureau were 
discussed at the spring meeting of the 
Virginia Field Club held at Cape Henry 
last week. Special agents attending the 
meeting voiced the opinion that the sit- 
uation will be worked out to the satis- 
faction of all parties interested. Pettus 
Roberts, manager at Atlanta, was pres- 
ent, and he gave assurance that he would 
do everything within his power to achieve 
that end. It is understood that resolu- 
tions were adopted voicing confidence in 
the officials of the bureau and express- 
ing the hope that everything would be 
adjusted Sete 


CANADIAN APPOINTMENT 


Colin E. Sword has been appointed fire 
manager of the Union of Canton and the 
British Traders in Canada. Mr. Sword 
has been with the London & Lancashire 
for thirty years. 


way, what about 
bureau which you 
England meeting ? 
Member: It is getting along fine and 
we will be doing a million a year in 
premiums before long. By the way, we 





your new reinsurance 
started at the New 


elected officers. You might make a 
story about that, if you care to. Waite 
Bliven is the new president. And our 


September meeting will be in Atlantic 
City. 
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sibilities placed upon his shoulders in 
connection with company organization posts 
which he filled. 

Mr. Stevens’ passing is mourned by 
many, and especially those who deplore 
conflicts and inconsistencies in the fire in- 
surance business. It is said of Mr. Stevens 
that he would not have the Agricultural 
a strictly organization company in one sec- 
tion of the country, and one exercising 
unrestrained liberty of action in another, 
to the detriment of all concerned. 

Born in La Fargeville, N. Y., May 3, 
1859, Mr. Stevens entered the service of 
the Agricultural in 1881 after graduating 
from the University of Syracuse, where he 
studied law. His whole business career 
was with the one company, and he rose 
constantly from one position to another 
until he became secretary. After holding 
this position for several years he was 
elected president twenty years ago. The 
Agricultural has prospered well during his 
administration, for the assets have more 
than trebled, and the capital has been 
doubled. 

List of Pallbearers 

Funeral services for Mr. 
were held at his home in 
Tuesday afternoon and 


Stevens 
Watertown, 
from Trinity 
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Interment was made 
Members of the 


episcopal Church. 
at Brookside cemetery. 
board of directors of the Agricultural 
acted as honorary pallbearers. They in- 
cluded J. Q. Adams, D. C. Middleton, 
Samuel Upham, H. Edmund Machold, 
C. Fred Peck, J. Cooper Stebbins, P. H. 
Willmott and Edward Sterling. The 
active pallbearers were Harvey R. Waite, 
George G. Inglehart, H. F. Waterman, 
Fred P. Stoddard and Robert A. Parkin- 
on 

Vice-President Willmott of the Agri- 
cultural paid the following tribute to 
President Stevens when informed of the 
latter’s death: 


i sociation of almost a quarter of a 
century vith W. H. Stevens hay given me an 
opportunity to observe him in many moods and 
relations of life Regard and admiration quickly 
» affection because of his many lovable 
1 His simplicity of life and manner, his 
kindness of spirit, hig interest in the sad things 
as well as the glad things of life, his love for 
little children and the plain people, with no 
evident desire “to stand among kings,” his un 
lerstanding of the frailty of human nature, for 
which he had an intelligent sympathy and 
gracious consideration, his earnestness, con 
iction and appeal to moral sanction, his piquan 
y, heightened by a strong sense of humor and 
that uncommon ability to illustrate a point by 
1 pat story or personal experience, his weil 
ordered temperament and well disciplined mind, 
marked him as a rare personality, and I deem 
it good fortune to have been associated with 
him. I keenly feel his passing. 





Never have I seen combined in one man such 
marked business acumen with high literary at 
tainments In the insurance business through 
out the United States he was an outstanding 
figure in both respects. He wag greatly in de 
mand as a speaker and writer. Words to him 
were weapons in skilled hands. His addresses 
were good to read, they were better still to 
hear. A voice rich in tone, clear in anuncia 
tion, gave additional charm to the words, What 
Ben Johnson said of Bacon—‘*No man_ ever 
spoke more neatly, more pressly, more weight 
ily, or suffered less emptiness, less idleness in 
what he uttered’’—can appropriately be applied 
to Mr. Stevens. 


TORNADO ASS’N MEETING 


Phe Southern Tornado Insurance As- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting 
Friday, June 6, at 135 William Street. 


BRIDGE WHIST SCORES 
American of Newark Distributed to 
Agents 530,000 of Them, Showing Pop- 

ularity of This Publicity Feature 


The popularity of bridge whist scores 
which insurance agents are giving away 
by the thousands continues to attract 
attention in the publicity departments. 
Some time ago the North British & Mer- 
cantile companies had a great whist au- 
thority fix up a score card and it met 
with wide approval. 

The most popular of all the cards, 
however, is that of the American In- 
surance Company. Its origin and the 
manner in which it is pushed are de- 
scribed by H. E. Taylor, advertising 
manager of that company: 

“Mr. Morse, of the Swan, Morse Co., 
agents for the American of Newark at 
Elmira, N. Y., noticed a local drug store 
passing out a very inferior grade of 
bridge score pads to the public, and the 
proprietor was being overwhelmed with 
requests. Mr. Morse brought the mat- 
ter to the attention of the American and 
suggested that it might be equally good 
for insurance agents. 

“The Home Office of the company took 
up the idea, prepared their own and 
improved form, and tried it out with a 
few agents. It took so well that it was 
offered to all of their agents at cost, and 
the completion of the orders was given 
to the Richardson Illustrating Co. of 
New York. The American’s agents or- 
dered and paid for 530,000 score sheets, 
after which privilege was granted to Mr. 
Richardson to use this form as he saw 
ht.” 


W. S. soemnnel WITH HUDSON 


William S. Cooley has been appointed 
state agent of the Svea and Hudson 
for Illinois and Indiana, effective May 
1, succeeding A. R. Marks, resigned. Mr. 
Cooley will have his headquarters in 
Chicago. 


MORE U & O ANSWERS 





Additional Facts Brought Out in Quiz 
Given J. P. Bruenemann of 
Chicago 


In THe Eastern UNpbrerwrirer of last 
week questions asked J. P. Bruenemann, 
assistant general manager of the West- 
ern Adjustment & Inspection Co., by 
members of the Insurance Club of Chi- 
cago, were printed. Additional ques- 
tions and answers follow: 

Question: How do you allow for the 
depreciation ? 

Mr. Buenemann: I think it is a 
proper charge. In other words, the 
property is there and it grows worthless 
each day, partly through wear and tear, 
and through obsolescence. It is a loss 
that keeps on, and is properly taken in 
as something insurable under a U. and 
Q. policy. 

Question: In other words, if part of 
the presses in a printing establishment 
were destroyed by fire, it would be an 
expense to keep the remaining part in 
order, but yet there would be a de- 
preciation on those machines from year 
to year which is all right to include. 

Mr. Buenemann: Yes, sir, absolutely 
Property insurance has paid the physical 
loss to that particular press by fire, but 
there is depreciation, the element of 
obsolescence and of ordinary wear and 
tear that we commonly measure in book- 
keeping circles as depreciation. It is a 
carrying charge, just the same as the 
officers’ salaries, and it is a proper U. 
and O. charge. 

Question: In the case of a manu- 
facturing risk, where the raw materials 
are segregated in a building which is not 
used for manufacturing purposes, is it 
not proper then to offer a building and 
machinery and stock form? 

Mr. Bueneman: The real question in- 
volved there is if the stock is destroyed 
or damaged, how long wuold it take to 
replace it? Now in your case_ that 
might be a warehouse and the building 
could be readily restored and it would 
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take longer to restore the stock than it 
would the building, and if he has such 
a situation he ought to pay the higher 
rate and keep the stock covered. 

Question: I don’t think you get my 
point. As I understand, the U. and O. 
covering applies only to the manufactur- 
ing buildings, that is, if by reason of the 
destruction of the buildings and the ma- 
chinery and equipment, the production 
ceases, then in a building where there is 
no manufacturing operations and where 
they might segregate raw materials they 
oe lose their raw materials in that 
building and yet their manufacturing 
building still remains. Therefore, under 
that would it be proper to sell the build- 
ing and machinery and stock form? 

Mr. Buenemann: I can’t quite see 
any need for limiting the insurance to 
the manufacturing buildings. What is the 
difference? You might as well put the 
warehouse buildings in, it doesn’t cost 
any more; the maintenance cost of that 
ware house, the interest charges on it 
and all the rest of it is in the assured’s 
general figures. You should describe the 
location so that it does include that 
building. I can’t see any reason for 
eliminating the warehouse. To me, it 
seems as though it might as well be in- 
cluded, because it can cause some loss 
if no more than to compel him to go out 
and hire other storage space. 


FERGUSON OPERATED UPON 

Marine Manager John Ferguson of 
the American Foreign Insurance Asso- 
ciation on May 13 successfully underwent 
an operation for appendicitis at Sydney, 
Australia. In company with Mr. Fer- 
guson is Assistant Fire Manager Ward. 
bine recently left the Orient for Aus- 
tralia. 





BUFFALO FIRM MOVES 
The new Buffalo firm of Smith & 
Searless, handling life, group _ life, 
accident and health lines for the Aetna 
Life has moved into the new Genesee 
Building, Buffalo. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


Organized 1855 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital *$3,000,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities. 


8,181,979.10 


Net Surplus... *3,501,619.22 


$14,683,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


“As changed April, 1924. 





Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


Girard F.«M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 


Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 2,949,854.39 


Net Surplus.... 1,075,257.03 


Total .........$5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$2,075,257.03 








Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$ 600,000.00 


Reserve’  Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


Net Surplus.... 


2,208,445.09 
865,373.90 
Total .........$3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 














H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. : 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos, A. Hathaway, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Gassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organized 1866 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 

Reserve  Reinsur- 

ance Fund and 

all other liabili- 

ties 2,938,245.94 
Net Surplus ....1,819,295.35 


Total .........$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 
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A. G. Mcllwaine’s Tribute to An Old Friend 
His Address at E. W. Butcher Dinner 


Manager of London & Lancashire Got His First Insurance Tutelage from 
Vice-President of Petersburg Insurance Company Who Is Celebrating 
His Fiftieth Anniversary With Company; Mr. McIlwaine Reminis- 
ces About Old Days in Virginia 


Archibald G. McIlwaine, United States 
manager of the London & Lancashire 
and of the Law Union & Rock, and presi- 
dent of the Orient, was the principal 
speaker at a dinner of sentiment in 
Petersburg, Va., where he spent his boy- 
hood, and which was tendered in honor 
of Edward W. Butcher’s fiftieth anni- 
versary with the Petersburg Insurance 
Company. Mr. MclIlwaine’s talk in part 
follows: 

“When the felicitous letter came from 
your president, Mr. Zimmer, inviting 
me to be with you upon this occasion, 


~ 





after indicating to 
of that invitation, I 
ter as follows: 


him my acceptance 
concluded my let- 


I can imagine no pleasanter re- 
union than this occasion suggests, 
because for the time being it re- 
stores me to that close fellowship 
which | have always felt for my 
native city and brings me in near 
relation with the institution over 
which you officially preside, for, be 
it remembered, it was from that in- 
stitution I received my first salary 
and the primary instruction that was 
so necessary and which enabled me 
to seek and find wider fields of en- 
deavor. 

“No one can think of Petersburg with- 
out thinking of one of its financial mon- 
uments, the Petersburg Insurance Com- 
pany, and even more can no one think of 
that company without associating there- 
with the name of your honored guest, 
Edward W. Butcher, who is enjoying 
the unique experience of rounding out a 
continuous service of fifty years. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that my theme 
centralizes around that gentlemen, par- 
ticularly when it is known to you that I 
owe him so much for his patient instruc- 
tion insurancewise, given me during my 
early and formative period in that pro- 
fession. 


A Splendid Tutor 


“It is not my purpose to review with 
any continuity or chronology my knowl- 
edge of Mr. Butcher during the many 
years of association with him, but rather 
to convey to you the distinct view that 
Mr. Butcher has indeliby impressed him- 
self not only upon the Insurance business 
of the company of which he is now 





vice-president,—not only upon the busi- 
ness of the territory through which that 
company, under his guidance, has oper- 
ated,—but more than all he has left his 
impress upon the youth that has grown 
up under his wholesome tutelage. No 
one is in better position than I to say 
how beneficial, how lasting, that impress 
is, and I say that at a point forty-seven 
years removed from the day my school- 
ing under him began. 

“That you may have some small in- 
sight into the Petersburg Savings & 
insurance Company of that day, so that 
you may compare it with what it is to- 
day, | will here record the working staff 
as it was in 1877:— David B. Dugger, 
cashier; Kdward W. Butcher, secretary ; 
William Page, assistant secretary; Arch- 
ibald G. Mellwaine, Jr., runner and gen- 
eral utility boy. 

Position Not a Bed of Roses 

“When | joined the Petersburg Sav- 
ings & Insurance Company our insur- 
ance business was almost wholly trans- 
acted through a general agency in Rich- 
mond, but the untoward results were 
viving Mr. Butcher deep concern. Ul- 
timately the general agency was discon- 
tinued and the heavy burden of respons- 
ibility accrued to Mr. Butcher. 

“So you can appreciate that Mr. 
Butcher's position has not always been 
a ‘bed of roses.’ He has had his prob- 
lems and I dare to say the problems that 
confronted him during his earlier life 
with the Petersburg Savings & Insur- 
ance Company were far more trying than 
those of later days, because Insurance 
was then more in its experimental stage. 

“As indicative of his clarity of thought 
and of his will to act in accordance with 
the right as he saw it, I call to mind 
two important incidents with which he 
Was associated and his attitude toward 
which, [ believe, had a very marked re- 
lation to the success that came to his 
Company during the following years, 
both in their Banking and in their In- 
surance Departments. I dare say that 
at the moment our good friend, Mr. 
Sutcher has no idea of what I have in 
mind, yet these two incidents with their 
conclusions have remained with me as 
indisputable evidence of the high char- 
acter of this company and of the high 
character of the individuals who were 
directing this company’s progress. 

“The first was a banking proposition. 
In those days, now some forty-five or 
more years ago, financial statements 
were not made with the same provision 
for liability as they are today. Nor were 
they made with such enforced consider- 
ation of publicity, as neither banking nor 
insurance was supervised then as now. 
People looked rather to the character 
of the men at the head of financial in- 
stitutions than to published statements. 
“In the asset and liability statement 
of the company, the Banking Department 
did not debit itself with the accrued in- 
terest upon its hundreds, yea thousands, 
of outstanding certificates of deposit that 
in their face carried an interest liability. 
Not to go into minute detail, when the 
matter was up for consideration, one 
of the earliest and sturdiest champions 
for recognition of the principle that this 
liability should be provided for was Mr. 
Butcher. 

Sound Accountancy 


“We all recognize now the sound ac- 
countancy of it and you may appreciate 
why it was so indelibly impressed upon 
my youthful mind when I tell you I had 
to take the certificate ledger and calcu- 
late the interest upon the principal and 
partial payments of every certificate of 
deposit outstanding—a work of no mean 


magnitude and one that occupied every 
moment of my spare time for a number 
of weeks. 

“The other, while similar in principle, 
was in the insurance department, which 
never had debited themselves with what 
we now technically know as ‘reinsurance 
reserve’—an allocated fund to protect 
unexpired liability. The solution of this 
question gave Mr. Butcher even more 
concern than the one to which I have 
just referred. He knew that provision 
for this liability should be set up in the 
company’s statement and he knew there 
was only one way of arriving at that 
sum; he also knew that it would take 
outside help to accomplish that result, 
so that current work might be kept up. 

“An employe of the company, not 
resident of Petersburg, was sent for to 
undertake this work. He arrived at the 
opening of business upon a given day; 
was told what he had been called to 
Petersburg for, and he immediately pro- 
ceeded with the work in hand. Late that 
afternoon a completed set of figures was 
handed to Mr. Butcher and I shall never 
forget his amazement when he saw them. 
The employe of the company left that 
evening for his home in a distant city, 
but there remained evil forebodings that 
Mr. Butcher shared with me. Both he 
and | knew that the work could not 
have been accomplished in so short a 
time, and both he and I knew that soon- 
er or later Mr. Butcher would have to 
explain this fact to his insurance com- 
mittee. That explanation did come 
about; other provision was made for the 
proper calculation of this ‘premium re- 
serve, with the result that a very sub- 
stantial sum was taken from surplus to 
provide the fund for this essential item 
of lability. I might say, parenthetically, 
that the employe in question had to 
make provision other than the pay-roll 
of the Petersburg Savings & Insurance 
Company. 

A Correct Thinker 


“The forceful support that Mr. Butcher 
gave to these two financial incidents is 
clear indication that he thought right 
and, being the man that we all know him 
to be, he acted as he thought. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that such a man, 
maintaining such a school of thought and 
action, has left characteristic impress 
upon those who have served under him, 
and it is now with a lively feeling of 
mingled pleasure and gratitude I ack- 
nowledge my debt for lessons learned 
under him so many years ago. 

“That these illustrations of Mr. Butch- 
er’s initiative may be seen in proper 
perspective you must bear in mind that 
neither was born of need to comply with 
existing or proposed law, but in each 
instance the solution was evolved in the 
logical mind of one having a conscien- 
tious recognition of the right thing to 
do, looking to the proper protection of 
the company and the company’s clients. 
The setting up of such reserves is today 
a matter of common acceptation through 
legal requirements. 


The Flood of Ill-Timed and Ill-Consid- 
ered Legislation 


“May I be permitted just here to di- 
gress momentarily to observe that, while 
the laws requiring appropriated reserves 
to be maintained are sound in principle, 
there apparently is a tendency in our 
State and Federal Legislatures to at- 
tempt to cure every real or imaginary 
ill by some specific legislation. In my 
opinion 90% of such legislation is ill- 
timed and ill-considered. It has been 
well said: ‘The true cure for social evils 
is not more law but more conscience,’ 





and this holds true in business life as 
well. 

“Nor has Mr. Butcher’s high charac- 
ter, as exemplified in his business life, 
been any less potent in its effect in the 
everyday personal contact he has had 
with his fellowmen. 

“By nature quiet, reflective, quick to 
see where justice lay, his personal life 
has been a veritable ensample to those 
with whom he has come in close rela- 
tion. 

“With all of these splendid attributes 
of his, he has been a son favored of his 
Creator; but, as he has realized, these 
attributes were only his for the time 
being and he has in turn shown the 
height of his fine nature by lending a 
helpful hand wherever that hand could 
be of help. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, in turning to 
thank you for the courtesies extended to 
me, I crave your indulgence to say that 
one of the great privileges that has come 
to me is this return to my native city 
under conditions such as are reflected 
here. Feelings of loyalty and affection 
for my birthplace are mine, and even 





EDWARD W. BUTCHER 


as I stand here the many scenes of my 
childish, boyish and youthful recollec- 
tions run a riot of pleasure through my 
whole being. 

“It would take too long to recount 
many of them, but there is one incident 
that for years has dwelt in my memory 
and which I think makes one of the best 
stories | have ever heard. It is this: 

“Many years ago Petersburg virtually 
was in the hands of one political party, 
and, most naturally, that was the Demo- 
cratic party. In those days a large num- 
ber of city offices were within the gift 
of the common council, and among those 
offices was the keeper of old Blandford 
cemetery. 

“Upon an occasion, there were two 
candidates for this particular office, 
whom we will denominate as Messrs. A 
and B—both Democrats. The campaign 
waxed very hot and for awhile it looked 


as though partisanships would wreck 
friendships. However, the common 
council met—the assembly room over- 


flowing with spectators—and in due time 
the election of the keeper of old Bland- 
ford cemetery was taken up for consid- 
eration. 

“Amidst great excitement the vote 
was finally taken and Mr. A won by a 
very narrow majority. When the elec- 
tion of Mr. A. was announced by the 
chair, Mr. T. J. Jarratt, who had led the 
losing fight for Mr. B, arose in all of 
his dignity and solemnity and addressed 
the council somewhat aiter the follow 
ing manner: 

“*Mr. Chairman, [ have led the fight 
in behalf of Mr. B and I have no apolo- 
gies to make, but I am now upon my 
feet, Sir, to say that in accordance with 
the time-honored customs of the Demo- 
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making this motion until I have record- 
ed the fact that in my opinion the elec- 
tion of Mr. A to be Keeper of old Bland- 
ford Cemetery adds one more pang to 
death.’ 

Praise for Hartford 


“Tt should, however, be said with truth 
and sincerity, that my assimilation into 
Hartford life has had a natural progress 
and, in all material points, been much to 
my liking. The people there are genuine 
and warm-hearted. They, like you, re- 
act to a stranger or newcomer much in 
the same terms that the stranger or 
newcomer may have made advances. 

Within a hundred yards of my office, 
and in full view from my windows, there 
stands a reminder of Petersburg, mute 
and harmless 


now, but voiceful and 
harmful in the more disturbed days 
than these in which we live. That re- 


minder, Mr. Chairman, consists of a 
granite pedestal some ten feet square 
and fifteen teet high. This pedestal is 
surrounded by a great gun and around 
this gun are shells of very formidable 
size. There is an inscription upon one 
side of this pedestal that will have a very 
particular and peculiar interest to you, 
as it had to me. It reads: ‘This 13-inch 
sea coast mortar was in actual use by the 
Regiment during the campaign in front 
of Pe tersburg 1864-65 and widely known 
as the ‘Petersburg Express.’ The regi- 
ment referred to was the Ist Connecti- 
cut Heavy Artillery. 

“You all know that during 1864 and 
1865 while this gun was hurling its shells 
into Petersburg in the manner depicted 
by the description, 1 was a resident of 
this city. To me it is a remarkable coin- 
cidence that, following a business course 
that | believe was directed by Divine 
Providence, I should make Hartford my 
home city and should house my business 
interests practically under the shadow 
of this gun. 

Amity Between North and South 

“It is also to me a remarkable indica- 
tion that with the interchange of resi- 
dence of the North and South there has 
been reestablished a period of amity and 
goodwill—all within the span of one 
man’s life. 

“On this return to my native soil and 
my meeting with you gentlemen, so 
many of whom I know and others whom 
1 am now glad to meet, I find it quite 
impossible to express to you in adequate 
langus ige all that this means to me. 

“Therefore, as a conclusion it seems 
not inappropriate to quote the memora- 
ble lines written of his country by that 
great Scotch bard who said: 

“Breathes there the 
dead 
Who never to himself had said, 

This is my own, my native land! 
Whose heart hath ne’er within 

burn’d 
As home his footsteps he hath turn’d 

From wandering on a foreign strand? 
Ii such there breathe, go, mark him well! 
kor him no minstrel raptures swell; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim, 
Despite those titles, power and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonor’d, and unsung.” 


man with soul so 


him 


SHORT TAKES OVER AGENCY 

John F. Short, of Brooklyn, has suc- 
ceeded Malby & Short, Inc., and will 
hereafter conduct the agency in his 
own name. He has moved from 145 
Montague street to 166 Remsen street, 
where he continues to represent the 
Westchester Fire, the Scottish Union & 
National, the Northwestern National, 
Merchants of New York, County Fire 
and the North American National of 
Des Moines. Mr. Short has been in the 
fire insurance business for eighteen 
years. 

A BRITISH HENRY EVANS 


Henry Evans has a namesake in Eng- 
land who has been resident secretary of 
the Scottish Widows’ Fund at Bristol, 
England. The English Henry Evans has 
just resigned after thirty-nine years of 
service with his company. 





Complex Situation In 
Jersey Commissions 


FIVE SCALES IN THAT STATE 


One Opposing, 
Other Favoring Newark Agree- 
ment, Recite Their Views 


Two Executives, the 


Reasons are numerous why the com- 
missions situation in New Jersey is com- 
plicated, not the least important being the 
existence there of no less than five dif- 
ferent scales of remuneration. The over- 
running of the state by agents and brokers 
of the large cities, including New York 
and Philadelphia, has added to the tangle. 
The situation has been the.subject of at- 
tention from committees at various times, 
and votes were taken on an agreement 
covering Newark yesterday. There is con- 
siderable feeling among the executive 
underwriters on the subject and THE 
EASTERN UNDERWRITER presents two views 
herewith, both by important company of- 
ficials, one of whom favors the agreement 
for Newark and the other is in opposition. 

The views of the underwriter favoring 
the agreement follow: 

“I am glad to contribute a few ob- 
servations on the commission situation 
in New Jersey. It is not a logical, or- 
derly and obviously sensible situation, 
easily to be explained, or readily under- 
stood—far from it. In the not extensive 
area, comprised in the State of New 
Jersey, we find no less than five differ- 
ent prevailing scales of commission be- 
sides innumerable variations in individual 
cases, 

“The Eastern Union exercises a mea- 
surably successful control over part of 
the state, with its standard graded com- 
mission agency agreement under which 
commissions of 15, 20 and 25% are paid 
to local agents. In order to maintain 
this control in nine northern counties of 
the state, the Union found it necessary 
to raise the graded commission level to 
26 and 25 instead of 15, 20 and 25, and 
in Camden County it never has asserted 
any control, commissions being unregu- 
lated in that county, and mounting to 
quite indefensible levels; while in New- 
ark and throughout Essex County and 
West Hudson County commissions and 
brokerage are nominally regulated by 
the Newark Fire Insurance Society, a 
company organization, in which union 
and non-union companies are associated. 
In Jersey City and all of the easterly 
part of Hudson County we see the regu- 
lation nominally carried out by the 
astern Union, but the rates of 
commission are so high that they can 
hardly be said to amount to a regu- 
lated scale, the standard there being 25 
and 30 plus a 5% contingent commission. 
No Wonder Situation Attracts Attention 

“Is it any wonder that the insurance 
commission situation has become the ob- 
ject of attention by the New Jersey leg- 
islators?. A bill introduced at the last 
session would have required companies 
to pay a uniform scale of commissions 
throughout the state. Its enactment into 
law would have staged a very pretty 
problem for us to solve. Fortunately, 
it did not pass. 

“IT think no one would quarrel with 
those who complain that there are too 
many scales of commission in the state, 
but it is to be said that the scale of grad- 
ed commissions proposed in the pending 
amendment agreement of the Fire In- 
surance Society of Newark, introduces no 
new element into the situation. It is 
the same scale that has been in effect 
since the Fire Insurance Society came 
into existence some fifteen years ago. 
and which before that time had pre- 
vailed for years under the agreement of 
the old Newark Fire Insurance Ex- 
change; namely, rated brokerages of 10, 
15 and 25% and agency commissions of 
20, 25 and 30 or 10% above the broker- 
age rates. The amended agreement, 
which is now offered for adoption, and 
which I earnestly hope will be adopted, 
merely provides for a more thorough- 
going organization of the society for the 
purpose of supervising and ensuring the 


observance and enforcement of the al- 
ready existing commission and broker- 
age rules. It undertakes, very properly, 
to create instrumentalities through which 
to prevent the compétitive abuses that 
have crept into the business of the pay- 
ment of full agency rates of commission 
to those who ought, in the nature of 
things, receive only the brokerage rates. 
The Brokers 

“Some may not think it is anybody’s 
duty to protect agents from the inroads 
made upon their market by brokers who 
are as highly paid as agents. The ra- 
tional answer seems to be that under 
such treatment there will presently be 
no line of demarcation, but all brokers 
will be agents, and all agents, brokers; 
and companies will be unable to com- 
mand the talent, the service and the loy- 
alty that ought to be considered synony- 
mous with the idea of agency authority. 

“If we keep in mind the distinction be- 
tween a broker, who holds no authority 
from, or responsibility towards, the com- 
pany, and an agent, who does, it becomes 
easy to find a defense for a higher scale 
of commissions in large city territories 
than in the couptry (for insurance com- 
panies must bid against every other oc- 
cupation in order to secure properly 
qualified agents and the bidding is more 
active in cities than in the country); 
but to find a defense for the existing va- 
riegated commission map of New Jersey 
would indeed be difficult. However, by 
enforcing what we have and restoring 
peace and stability in the largest city 
and county in the state, a start will have 
been made toward firmer control of the 
complicated and progressively more un- 
stable commission situation in New 
Jersey and that is the reason why the 
adoption and successful enforcement of 
the amended agreement in Newark is so 
desirable.” 
of the Opponent of Newark 

Agreement 


Views 


The views of the underwriter in oppo- 
sition to the Newark agreement run: 

“The agreement in question, in my 
opinion, is not calculated to produce any 
beneficial results, as it is an emascu- 
lated edition of another scheme that, 
while far from being perfect, was much 
stronger than the one now up for con- 
s side ration. 

“In my opinion, it is a lamentable ex- 
hibition of the lack of grasp by the 
powers that be upon existing situations. 
The urge for a new agreement patently 
grows out of the fact of a disregard on 
the part of certain companies of the 
agreement heretofore entered into, and 
it is a sad commentary upon the strength 
of the governing bodies that in my 
opinion this last agreement has been 
devised by and for the very elements 
whose actions have made a new agree- 
ment necessary. In other words, certain 
elements have built up a plant in con- 
travention of the agreement heretofore 
existing, and to a large extent have par- 
ticipated in the drafting of an agree- 
ment which confirms them in possession 
of that which has been acquired con- 
trary to agreement. 

“Apart trom this, there are a number 
of objectionable features. One, for in- 
stance, is a failure to make the county 
a unit, rather than the city of Newark, 
facilities being accorded to the Newark 
agents superior to those given agents 
outside of Newark. 

“In sum, the proposed agreement is 
another illustration of the policy of 
‘Peace at any price’ that seems to be the 
order of the day, which enables aggres- 
sive elements to do practically as they 
please through fear that a refusal might 
bring about conditions that weaker or 
less aggressive elements cannot combat.” 


REINSURES LIBERTY FIRE 
Final steps in the reinsurance of the 
Liberty Fire of St. Louis by the Great 
Western of Chicago were perfected on 
May 7 when a commission headed by 
Ben C. Hyde, Insurance Superintendent 
of Missouri, approved the sale. The 
day before the stockholders of the Lib- 
erty Fire put their O. K. upon the move. 
The home office of the Liberty Fire will 

be removed to Chicago immediately. 


N.F. P. A. for Personal 
Liability for Fires 


AMONG RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Twelve Recommendations for Reducing 
National Fire Waste Passed 
at Convention 


Twelve recommendations for improve- 
ments in fire protection methods comprised 
the resolutions adopted yesterday by the 
National Fire Protection Association at the 
annual convention in Atlantic City. The 
most far-reaching of them was the resolu- 
tion asking for more general legal recogni- 
tion of the common law principle of per- 
sonal liability for damage from fires due 
to carelessness or neglect. The other 
recommendations are all progressive and 
will go far toward reducing the national 
fire waste if they are carried into effect 
throughout the country. 

Following is the text of the resolutions : 

The National Fire Protection Association, as- 
sembled for its twenty-eighth annual meeting, 
advocates the following measures for reduction 
of the preventable fire waste of the United 
States and Canada: ‘ oe 

. The systematic inspection of all buildings 
by city fire marshals or local firemen to insure 
the enforcement of rules for cleanliness, good 
housekeeping, and the maintenance of safe and 
unobstructed exits, fire-fighting apparatus and 
other protective devices, and to enable firemen 
to become thoroughly familiar with the essential 
structural and other features of buildings which 
it is their duty to protect. 

2. The enactment by each state and province 
of the fire marshal law advocated by the Fire 
Marshals’ Association of North America to the 
end that official investigation may be made of 
the causes of all fires, preventable fires may 
be eliminated by public education, and the crime 


of arson sti imped out through vigorous prosecu- 
tion of incendiaries. 





3. The adoption by all states and provinces of 
minimum building and fire protection require- 
ments for the protection of public and private 
hospitals, schools, asylums and places of public 
assembly. 

4. The education of children and the public 
generally in careful habits regarding the use 
of fire. 

5. The exercise of the utmost care in the use 


of matches and smoking materials and the en- 
forcement of legislation prohibiting smoking in 
all parts of industrial and mercantile buildings 
except in such fire-resistance rooms as may be 
especially provided for the purpose. 

6. The adoption and enforcement by munici- 
palities of the Standard Building Code of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters to the end 
that fire-resistive building construction may be 
encouraged, the use of inflammable roof cover- 
ings prohibited, and building interiors so de- 
signed and fire-stopped as to prevent the devel- 
opment and spread of fire therein. 

The wider general use of the 
sprinkler as a life saver 
agent and the more 


automatic 
and fire extinguishing 
general use of standard 


smoke-proof towers and of horizontal exits 
through properly protected openings in_ fire 
division walls as important life saving facilities. 


8 A careful study of the technical surveys of 
cities published by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters covering the items of water sup- 
plies, their adequacy and reliability, fire depart- 
ment efficiency, fire alarm systems and con- 
flagration hazards, and of the possibility of 
co-operation among neighboring cities through 
mutual aid and the standardization of hose 
couplings. 

9. The adoption of effective legislation regu- 
lating the purchase, sale, use of storage of 
nitro-cellulose motion picture films; the pro- 
hibition of the display of such film in any build- 
ing not equipped with a_ standard enclosing 
booth, and the ultimate substitution in the 
manufacture and use of motion picture films 
of the slow-burning film in place of the nitro- 
cellulose film. 

10. The general prohibition of the discharge 
of firing of fire-works, fire balloons, or other 
pyrotechnic display except as a publie function 
conducted by properly authorized individuals 
under the supervision of officers of the fire 
departments, 


A more general legal recognition of the 
common law principle of personal liability for 
damage resulting from fires due to carelessness 


or neglect, and the enactment of laws or 
ordinances fixing the cost of extinguishing 
preventable fires upon persons disregarding fire 
prevention orders. 

12. The application of the above and other 
well recognized principles of fire protection to 
local conditions through the agency of fire 
prevention committees now existing or to be 
created in the municipalities of North America. 


JAMES E. BARRY RESIGNS 


James E. Barry, of the New York 
office of “The Insurance Field,” has re- 
signed. Mr. Barry, who comes of a 
newspaper family and is a brother of 
Robert Barry, correspondent in Wash- 
ington of the Philadelphia “Public 
Ledger,” started his newspaper career 
with the Louisville “Courier-Journal,” 
representing it as a reporter in Louis- 
ville and in Washington. 
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= ELLO, John, sorry to hear that your home was burned last 
night. How much insurance did you have?”’ 


“Not a dollar, Jack, and the worst of it is that I told the Glens 
Falls Agent, less than a week ago, that I didn’t need any insurance; 
that it was cheaper to carry the risk myself.”’ 


“That’s tough, John, and I’m sorry. You are fortunate in having a 
prosperous business that will enable you to rebuild.”’ 


“Fortunate, thunder! I’ve just waked up to the fact that if I didn’t 
have a pretty good business, this fire would ruin me. I’m convinced 
now that no man has enough money to carry his own insurance, 
and l’m cured. From now on, I’m not only going to carry fire 
insurance, I’m going to buy complete protection; Tornado; Use and 
Occupancy ; Rent and everything else I can get. Jt’s the only way 
to be safe.’’ 


“OLD and TRIED” G, Al FOUNDED in 1849 


INSURANCE” COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


E. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President F. M. SMALLEY, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNIGHT, J. A. MAV ux, Secretares 
R. S. BUDDY, C. R. WHITEHEAD, Assistant Secretaries R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
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Proposed Rules for 
Diesel Engines 


FOR AIDING FIRE PROTECTION 


Marine Committee of N. F. P. A,, 
D. McComb, Chairman, 


Makes Several Recommendations 


Samuel 


Included in the report of the marine 
committee of the National Fire Protec- 
tion, submitted at the annual convention 
this week at Atlantic City, were recom- 
mendations for reducing the fire haz- 
ards of Diesel engines including those 
of the solid injection type. Samuel D. 
McComb, manager of the Marine Office 
of America, 1s chairman of the marine 
committee. Following are some of the 
proposals: 


Fue! Tanks: 


(a) Construction and installation of 
fuel tanks shall be in accordance with 
the Regulations Governing Marine Fire 
Hazards. 

(b) Tank filling pipes shall be tight 
to the deck, with outside connections for 
filling hose. Connections shall be blank- 
ed off when not in use. 

(c) The area of the 
proportioned to the area of the filling 
lines as to permit proper outflow and 
inflow of air during filling and emptying 
operations, and no bends except the 
goose neck shall be closer than 135° in- 
side angle. 

(1) The use of gage 
restricted to service tanks. Such gage 
glasses shall be suitably guarded and 
fitted at top and bottom with normally 
closed spring loaded cocks. 


vent shall be so 


glasses shall be 


Piping: 

Fuel delivery piping on engines shall 
be of seamless steel and tested to not 
less than one and one-half times the 
maximum working pressure. Connec- 
tions shall be made up with ground 
joints or on continuous metallic gaskets 
in counterbores 


Heating Coils: 


Where water is used as a_ heating 
medium in service tanks, coils shall be 
easily removable. These coils shall be 


kept tight to insure against oil leakage 
into muffler water heater with possible 
consequent explosion. 


Purifiers: 

Where fuel requiring 
its flash point is 
purifiers, the purifiers 
tions thereto and 


above 
centrifugal 
and all connec- 
therefrom shall be 
absolutely gas tight. It is recommended 
that the purifier be located in a com- 
partment separate from the engine room. 
When electric motor driven motors shall 
be of gas tight and oil tight construction. 


heating 
used in 


Exhaust: 
Woodwork within 9 inches of exhaust 


pipe or muffler shall be protected by 
Y%-inch asbestos board covered with 
sheet metal, and a clearance of not less 
than 2 inches shall be maintained be- 
tween surface of such protection and 
the pipe or muffler. 
Operation: 

Note: While the fire and explosion 


hazard of oils such as are generally 
used on motor vessels are much less than 
those of gasoline and somewhat less than 
those of steaming oil, the fact remains 
that the dangerous atmospheric satura- 
tion point of 14%. per cent may obtain 
through careless handling of even high 
flash oil and the hazard of carrying a 
liquid fuel readily flammable under ap- 
plication of fire is always present. 
_For these reasons the same precau- 
tions as for gasoline shall be observed 
against leakage into closed or partially 
close ‘d compartments. 

(a) Cleanliness, and absence of flam- 
mable refuse, shall be required. 


(b) Adequate ventilation of the en- 


gine compartment shall receive attention. 

(c) Use ot naked lights in bilges and 
poorly ventilated portions of machinery 
or tank spaces shall be prohibited. 


Wharf Fire Loss 
Average i is $254,187 


HIGHEST OF GROUPINGS 


Total Loss of $43,000,000 in 34 Years 
for 169 Fires; N. F. P. A. Cites 
the Hazards 





Pier and wharf fires constitute a con- 


stant menace to congested areas where 
ships, cargoes and property of other nature 


is concentrated to expedite trade. And in 
spite of the centering of immense amounts 
of wealth along waterfronts, fire hazards 
on docks and piers are really alarming. 
So great is the constant danger that the 
National Fire Protection Association’s 
committee of twenty-three members on 
piers and wharves submitted a lengthy re- 
port at the annual convention yesterday at 
Atlantic City containing many recom- 
mendations to reduce pier risks. Seven or- 
ganizations other than the N. I. P. A,, 
including the American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters, assisted the committee in its 
work. 

Following are extracts from the intro- 
duction describing waterfront conditions as 
they exist today: 

Mute testimony to the lack of thought 
for fire protection in ordinary pier design 
is found in the thousands of existing piers 
constructed with open wooden piling, ordi- 
nary wooden decks, ordinary wooden sheds 
or sheds with unprotected steel framing 
with corrugated iron secured to it; also 
with tremendous unbroken areas which are 
in some cases in excess of 500,000 square 
feet. The term “shed” applied to the super- 
structive is, in most cases, truly descriptive. 
Of course, there are piers and wharves that 
cannot be described in this way. 


Big Values Concentrated 


There is ample justification for urging 
upon owners and designers the need for 
applying modern principles for safeguard- 
ing fire hazards. Pier properties form the 


important link between land and water 
transportation; they contain cargoes rang- 
ing in value as high as several millions of 
dollars, and have berthed at their sides at 
times vessels having a total value approxi- 
mating $20,000,000. The piers, wharves 
and vessels expose each other, and a fire in 
one endangers the other. Aside from the 
possible loss of goods, pier and vessels by 
fire, the important link between land and 
water transportation may be destroyed. It 
is believed that the safeguarding of these 
values and the service is of such impor- 
tance as to fully justify most careful con- 
sideration, and large enough expenditures 
to provide fire-resistive construction where 
the harbor conditions will permit. 

Fire records covering a period of thirty- 
four years include reports on 169 fires 
resulting in a total loss of $42,957,681, or 
an average of $254.187 per fire. While it 
is admitted that this loss record is not 
complete and therefore, is not a true index, 
it must be recognized that it is the best 
and most complete record obtainable for 
this class of property. The average loss 
of $254,187 per fire for the one hundred 
and sixty-nine fires where the loss was 
given is indeed the highest average loss 
recorded for any class of property. This 
is worthy of more than passing attention. 
It confirms most emphatically the feeling 
of fire department authorities and fire pro- 
tection engineers that fires originating in 
piers and wharves, unless extinguished in 
the very early stages develop into verv 
serious losses. The question naturally 
arises: why do fire department authorities 
and fire protection engineers have this 
feeling? It is believed that the answer is 
found in the prevailing class of construc- 
tion, viz.. lightly constructed sheds of un- 
protected steel and corrugated iron or 
frame on open wooden piling, tremendous 
unbroken areas, inadequate protection, con- 
centration of enormous values. a mul 
tinlicitv of hazards and frequently indiffer 
ence of the operator. 

Tt is true that in some localities bottom 
and harbor conditions have prevented the 
more substantial and permanent construc- 
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tion, and will continue to do so until some 
genius perfects a design for substructures 
that will overcome these adverse conditions. 
To meet these conditions until such design 
is perfected, the best type of non-fire- 
resistive construction is recommended. Re- 
quirements have been prepared which for 
pier construction, except for the walls, may 
be considered as approximating mill con- 
struction for buildings. The basis for 
these regulations is found in the well-estab- 
lished fundamentals for safeguarding 
ordinary buildings against the fire hazard, 
in so far as applicable. 

The character of these properties, and 
their use, have made large areas common 
practice, with a tendency to increase rather 
than decrease. In the construction require- 
ments suggested, the unusually large areas 
are accepted only on the basis of standard 
automatic sprinkler protection. 


SMITH ON GENERAL AVERAGE 
National of Hartford President Tells 
How U. S. Chamber Refused to 
Follow Rome Recommendations 
Echoes of the proposals last year to 
make changes in the method of general 
average settlements, as recommended by 
the Rome 
Commerce, 


Chambers of 
heard last week at the 
convention in Cleveland of the 
States Chamber of Commerce 
A. Smith, president of the Na- 
ire of Hartford, 
of the insurance committee, 


convention of 
were 
annual 
United 
when H. 
tional and chairman 
said that the 
U. S. Chamber had acted on the advice 
of American marine underwriters and 
others and had not endorsed the Rome 
recommendations. 

“At the International Chamber of 
Commerce meeting in Rome last year a 
resolution was adopted by the repre- 
sentatives of the various countries rela- 
tive to the settlement of general aver- 
age,” said Mr. Smith. “A part of this 
resolution stated: 

“In certain trades, however, when a 
voyage extends to ports in various coun- 
tries and/or when the insurance is placed 
and guarantees taken at the home port, 
it has been tound in practice desirable 
to have the adjustment prepared there. 

“The effort in recent years to extend 
this practice by stipulating in Bills of 
Lading or Charter Parties for adjust- 
ment at specially named places such as 
London or New York, irrespective of 
trade or destination, is undesirable and 
frequently involves delay and extra cost 
in adjustment. 

“The Congress, therefore, strongly 
recommends that the practice existing 
before the war in these matters should be 
maintained 

“The Executive Committee of the 
American Section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce asked for recom- 
mendations relative to this resolution. 
After careful investigation of conditions 
in the United States it was recommended 
that no action be taken by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States which 
would change existing practices or make 
this resolution effective in America. It 
was found that the Shipping Board and 
the American Steamship Owners’ 
ciation were in accord with the 
of our marine underwriters.” 


Asso- 
position 


JOIN BLUE GOOSE 

New members of the Virginia Pond of 
the Blue Goose initiated at a meeting 
in Norfolk are: Louis E. English, man- 
ager at Richmond for a group of com- 
panies; Charles B. Coulbourn, deputy 
commissioner of insurance; James 
Blainey, general manager of the Hamp- 
ton Roads Fire and Marine; W. A. 
Jordan, Jr., special agent for the Royal; 
J. H. Cato, Jr., special agent for the 
Colonial Underwriters. Colonel Joseph 
3utton, commissioner insurance, was 
scheduled to take his initial splash in 
the pond but the death of Mrs. Button’s 
father, Peter Donald, well known citi- 
zen of Chesterfield county, detained him 
in Richmond. 
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Q Parable 


In the days of Unrest there was an agent 
who was sorely tried for ideas for bringing the 
elusive shekels into his coffers. From much 
worry he fell ill and in due course the physician 
was called. The great healer admonished him for 
neglecting his health, and gave him some good 
advice. 


The agent heeded carefully and full soon was 
again upon his feet. His gratitude was un 
bounded and straightway he resolved, “Here is a 


’ 


learned man; I will follow his teachings.’ 


—And then came the vision! 


“Great wisdom and good counsel,’ quoth he, “hath provided this man with 
an abundance of this world’s treasure. [I will go and do likewise.” 


And straightway he set out to teach the multitude how foolish it is to allow 
so much of the earth’s bounty to be burned 


will follow him.” 


end of his days. 
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through carelessness and_ indifference. 
showed them that every man helps pay for his 
neighbor’s loss—and they were amazed. 


“This man hath opened our eyes and shown 
us our perversity; verily he is a wise man. 


the land and he waxed exceeding strong till the 
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Changes Urged In 
Sprinkler Systems 


BY THE N. F. P..A. CONVENTION 





Spacing Tests To Be Started Soon; 
Calcium Chloride Systems Are 
Criticised 


Twenty-seven of the thirty members 
of the automatic sprinklers committee 


of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation voted favorably for certain 
changes in sprinkler regulations. This 


report, extracts from which follow, was 
taken up Wednesday at the annual con- 
vention in. Atlantic City for considera- 
tion and reports are that it was adopted. 
The changes urged are: 

Alarm System—Gongs and Connections 

Every automatic sprinkler system shall 
contain an alarm apparatus so con- 
structed that a flow of water through 
same will operate an electric gong, a 
imechanical gong, or both, as the char- 
acter of the property and circumstances 
may require, except that alarm valves 
on wet systems in industrial properties 
provided with approved waich service 
may be omitted at the discretion of the 
inspection department having — juris- 
diction. On wet-pipe systems, or par- 
tially so, this apparatus shall consist 
of an alarm valve and attachments; on 
dry-pipe systems, attachments to dry- 
pipe valve (see Section H), except that 
where there is an approved supervisory 
system to a central station, one of the 
local alarms may be omitted at the dis- 
cretion of the inspection department 
having jurisdiction. In other places, es- 
pecially in small towns, alarm valve or 
dry-pipe valve may be connected with 
public fire department house, or some 
other suitable place. 

Outside Protection 

Joints should be carefully leaded 
with soft pig lead or with shredded lead. 
The packing should be in the smallest 
quantity necessary to stop the lead. 
Sell ends, if facing foundations, should 
not be located too close to prevent 
proper caulking, as a clearance of at 
least two feet is necessary for this work. 

Sprinkler Spacing Tests 

Through the co-operation of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the National Automatic Sprinkler Asso- 
ciation, the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
will shortly commence an extensive series 
of tests on sprinkler spacing and pipe 
distribution under various types of 
ceiling construction, to ascertain if any 
change is needed in the regulation cov- 
ering these details. 

Calcium Chloride Systems 

In view of unfavorable experience 
with these systems, the committee 
deems it desirable to record the following 
expression of opinion: 

A. sprinkler-pipe system filled with 
Calcium Chloride should not be recog- 
nized as the equivalent of a sprinkler 
system controlled by an approved dry- 
pipe valve. 


The Lloyd Thomas Company, apprais- 
ers, have re-opened their offices in St. 
Louis, taking quarters at 427 Pierce 
Building. T. I. Krauska, district man- 
ager, is in charge of the office. 
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FIFTY YEARS WITH HARTFORD 





William H. Barnard, Superintendent of 
Printing and Supply Department, 
of That Company; His Career 


William H. Barnard has completed 
fifty years of service as superintendent 
of the printing and supply department 
of the Hartford. “Major” Barnard got 
his first job by walking thirteen miles 
in answer to a newspaper advertisement 
published by a printer in Barre, Mass., 
and started work on his sixteenth birth- 
day. His real apprenticeship was served 
in Athol. He was then employed as a 
foreman of the book room of Samuel 
Bolles & Company, in the days when 
“Sam” and “Ben” were running the 
Springfield Republican and placing it 
among the most highly honored Ameri- 
can newspapers. The Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company had been in its Trum- 
bull Street building only a few years 
when “Major” Barnard came to Hart- 
ford, and got a job with the company. 








CREDIT MEN TO MEET 
Report of Fire Prevention Committee 
to be Flashed on Screen at Buffalo 
Convention in June 
The National Association of Credit 
Men will hold its 29th annual conven- 
tion at Buffalo, June 10-13. Report of 
its fire prevention committee will be 
thrown on the screen. The Chairman 
is Walter Everly, J. W. Jenkins’ Sons 

Music Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

On Friday afternoon a_ consolidated 
report on business conditions by the va- 
rious trade groups organized by the Re- 
search Department of the National As- 
sociation will be presented to the con 
vention. 





The premium income of the Law, 
Union & Rock world-wide last year 
showed an increase of more than $2,300,- 
000. The loss ratio for 1923 was 41.11% 
as compared with 42.13% in 1922; the 
expense ratio was 37.90% as compared 
with 38.07 in 1922. 





A, R. MONROE, President 








Chartered 1811 


NEWARK 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


ASSETS 
$5,207,441 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
$1,921,968 


A Company With a Continuous and 
Unblemished Record of Over a Century 


Agents Wanted Where Not Represented 


T. L. FARQUHAR, Vice-President & Secretary 








Move to Minimize 
Dust Explosions 


FIRES OCCUR 


FREQUENTLY 





Rules for Preventing Explosions in 
Terminal Grain Elevators Passed 


by N. F. P. A. 





Special attention to dust explosion 


hazards, which have recently led to sev- 
eral disastrous fires, was given by the 
National Fire Protection Association at 
its convention in Atlantic City this week. 
A special committee on such hazards, 
with D. J. Price as chairman, submitted 
a lengthy report embracing suggested 
rules for minimizing dust explosion dan- 
gers. Following are recommendations 
for the removal of dust from terminal 
grain elevators: 
Suspended Dust 

All elevator heads, elevator boots, gar- 
ners and scale hoppers, scale discharge 
spouts, fixed belt loaders, and belt dis- 
charge receiving spouts shall be pro- 
vided with adequate positive air aspira- 
tion, so arranged as to collect only the 
fioating dust that might otherwise es- 
cape into the building. This installation 
shall conform with the findings of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories as embodied 
in their report Miscellaneous Hazards 
1148, entitled “An Investigation of the 
Suction Method of Control of Floating 
Wust in Terminal Grain Elevators.” 

All drier units shall be provided with 
an adequate system for the removal of 
dust created through the operation of 
driers. 

All cleaning machines shall be equipped 
with dust collecting systems. 

All dust collectors shall be of cyclone 
type, at least 90% efficient, and shall be 
iocated outside the elevator buildings. 

All dust collectors shall exhaust ten 
feet or more above the roof of the plant, 
or be so arranged that there will be no 
opportunity for the dust from the exhaust 
to get back into the elevator. 


Static Dust 


All elevators shall be equipped 
throughout with some type of pneu- 
matic or other effective system for the 
removal of static dust. The use of a 
pneumatic system is recommended, ex- 
cept in basements or first floors. 

So far as practicable, the use of 
brooms and brushes, for dust removal, 
shall be discontinued and more modern 
upparatus installed. Proper construc- 
tion will help minimize the need for the 
brush, 

For removal of dust from motors, 
drier coils, and other inaccessible sur- 
faces, all elevators shall be equipped with 
a compressed air system, operating at 
from 80 pounds to 100 pounds pressure. 
Kither a fixed compressor, with suitable 
piping and hose, or a portable com- 
pressor set, may be used. When the 
latter is used, it shall be provided with 
a tank of sufficient capacity to maintain 
pressure for a considerable length of 
time, making it unnecessary to bring 
the tank to pressure while in the ele- 
vator. 

All electrical wiring and equipment 
shall be installed in accordance with the 
National Electrical Code. 
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What to Do Before, 
During and After Fire 
SMITH’S ADVICE TO ASSURED 


Latest Pamphlet of Enterprising 
Ogdensburg Insurance Agency 
Which Issues Good 


Literature 


A. KE. Smith & Son, of Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., who have attracted most favorable 
attention in the head offices by their ex- 
planatory insurance literature, have 1s 
sued a new pamphlet telling the insured 
what he should do before the fire, during 
the fire and after the fire. The pamphlet 
follows: 

Before the Fire 

Take inventory at least once each year. 
Keep accurate account of purchases and 
sales. Keep these records in a fireproof 
safe, or remove from building when not 
open for business. Be sure that your in- 
surance is sufficient to cover you in case 
of loss and that it is placed in the best of 
high class companies. Read your policies 
and see that they are written correctly to 
cover as you wish. If you have more than 
one policy on the same property, see that 
the written portions read exactly alike. If 
they do not they should be made uniform 
at once. If your policies are written with 
the 80% average clause be sure you are 
carrying at least 80% of the value of the 
property covered. 

Don’t do anything to increase the haz- 
ard of your risk without taking the matter 
up with your agent. Your insurance is 
of the utmost importance. It stands be- 
tween yourself and ruin and should not 
be neglected. 

During the Fire 

Save all you can. Your policy says that 
you must do so. Do it as carefully as 
possible. Look out for those who pretend 
to help you and are helping themselves. 
Do not heed the advice of the “know-it-all” 
who tells you that nothing must be done 
until the agent or adjuster arrives. Act 
exactly as you would if you had no in- 
surance at all, but do not destroy debris 
of the property. 

Property saved belongs to the assured, 
not the insurance company, so take good 
care of it. Any legitimate expense incurred 
in protecting property from further dam- 
age is part of the loss. Such action should 
be taken with the advice of your local 
agent when practicable. 

After the Fire 

Notify your local agent at once. Clean 
up, dry out and air the saved property. 
Dry goods, clothing or similar stocks, if 
wet should be spread out to dry; otherwise 
they will soon become heated, stained, mil- 
dewed and rotten. 

Property liable to rust should be handled 
at once, wiped off and oiled. If carpets 
are wet and dirty, take them up, dry and 
have them cleaned. Damaged property 
should be separated from the undamaged 
as soon as possible, and the debris of totally 
destroyed goods carried out of the build- 
ing and placed where it can be examined 
by the adjuster when he arrives. 

Keep the store open and continue busi- 
ness disposing of undamaged goods as if 
there was no insurance making proper 
entries of all sales. 


MOVES AVIATION DEP’T 

The aviation department of the Hart- 
ford Fire has been moved from New 
York City to the home office at Hart- 
ford, Conn. Agents have been asked to 
address all communications regarding 
this branch of business in future to C. 
S. Timberlake, assistant secretary, 
Hartford Fire, Hartford. 


WILLIAM McDEVITT DEAD 

William McDevitt, who died recently, 
was for twelve years chief inspector of 
the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation. He was eighty-five years old. 
He was a fire fighter with one of the old 
volunteer fire companies in Philadelphia 
and fifty years ago was appointed in- 
spector of buildings by the Philadelphia 
Fire Insurance Patrol. 


FIRE AND TORNADO IN ONE 


Bureau Companies Notify Assured That 
Double Protection Is Available 
For Extra Premium 
Western Bureau companies in the Mid- 
dle-West are reported to be sending out 
with» their fire policies notices to the 
effect that the fire policy itself does not 
cover loss or damage due to tornado or 
windstorm but if the assured desires the 
extra protection against these weather 
hazards in the same amount as for fire 
coverage the same can be given by en 
dorsement of the fire policy and payment 

of an extra premium. 

sroadening of the fire policy to give 
the tornado protection by just an en- 
dorsement instead of through the issu- 
ance of another policy will go a long 
way probably toward solving the diffi- 
culty that has existed for several years. 











SPECIAL AGENT WANTED 


For Eastern Pennsylvania by large American Non-Union Company. Applications should 
give age, experience, and salary expected. 


Address: SPECIAL AGENT, The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


All replies will be treated confidential. 








Fires following severe windstorms have 
not been collectible under the straight 
fire insurance policy and this fact has 
been viewed by many in the West as an 
injustice. The Union tried to make some 
sort of an arrangement at Pinehurst in 
April but failed to secure the necessary 
90% approval. With the Bureau com- 
panies bridging the gap between fire and 
tornado policies it is likely that the Union 
will take similar acton before long. 


The Copenhagen Reinsurance Co. has 
been reorganized. 




















International Year Book 
The thirty-second 
Assecuranz 


annual edition of 
Compass has been issued. 
This is the international insurance year 
book, edited by Lothar Paltinger. It 
does not contain so much reading mat- 
ter as usual because of the collapse of 
much of the German company business 
as the result of the war. It is published 
in Vienna. 


Charles H. Keyser, agent for the Home 
of New York, Aetna, Hartford and other 
companies for many years at Washing- 
ton, Va., died the other day. 
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Sir Edward Mountain 
on 1923 Underwriting 


DISCUSSES RUSSIAN 


STATUS 


$450,000, Owed By Russian Companies, 

Called a Doubtful Debt; Fire and 

Marine Conditions 

Sir Edward M. Mountain, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Eagle, Star 
& British of the 
most capable and successful of English 
insurance is widely quoted each 
throughout the when he 
comments on insurance conditions in his 
annual report to the This 
year his remarks with reference to fire 
and marine 


Dominions, and one 


men, 
year world 
company. 


insurance, and to relations 
with the Russian Soviet government are 
of particular interest to 
derwriters and agents. 
Annual meeting in 
Sir Edward 
aforementioned topics: 


American un- 
Speaking at the 
London last month 
spoke as follows on the 


Fire Department 

Our premiums amounted to £1,452,- 
558 and the net claims to £900,408. The 
increase in the premium 
amounted to £151,720, 
reserve of 40 per cent. has been estab- 
lished. After carrying forward a reserve 
of £581,025, being 40 per cent. of the 
whole premium income, there is a loss of 
£61,141. 

During the year the fire experience 
in America and Canada was generally 
unfortunate, and the whole of our loss 
in this department is caused by adverse 
results in these countries. 

Until within the last three years fire 
business in both America and Canada 
had been profitable for a long period. 
The recent heavy fire wastage was 
caused by abnormal conditions. The 
situation is ‘being most carefully watched 
not only by ourselves, but by all other 
companies: interested. Steps are being 
taken to improve conditions, and, in 
some cases, to increase premiums. 

Some of our business there we have 
cancelled, and our commitments will be 
less than last year. 


income 
on which a full 


Marine Department 


The premiums (less reinsrances and 
commissions) amounted to £643,191. 
The claims paid for 1923 and previous 
years, less reinsurance recoveries, sal- 
vages and refunds, amounted to £641,- 
1ST. 

In this connection I may explain that 
it has been our practice in the past to 
carry forward in the marine fund a re- 
serve equivalent to the sum required to 
wind up each year’s account in accord- 
ance with the average experience in 
previous years. On this basis the fund 
carried forward at the end of 1922 would 
have been amply — sufficient. Unfor- 
tunately the settlements paid in 1923 
on account of previous years much ex- 
ceeded the average. We have every 
reason to suppose that this was an ex- 
ceptional result, which will not recur, 
but in view of the uncertain conditions 
of the marine insurance market gen- 
erally the directors have thought it 
prudent to transfer back from general 
reserve fund £150,000. 

During prosperous years the marine 


department made large profits, £800,- 
000 of which, instead of being dis- 
tributed, was carried to general re- 


serve fund. Nothing has happened in 
this market to modify the opinion we 
held last year. Owing to the market 
being very jmuch larger now than it 
was a few teats: ‘agp, and the business 
offering less;!the supply, in fact, being 
greater than the de mand, there is little 
or no chance of any general improve- 
ment until one or both of these factors 
disappear. To make a profit, underwrit- 
ing will have to be conducted with great 
skill and caution. Our underwriter has 
shown in the past that he possesses 


these qualities, and I think,we can look 
forward with confidence to the future. 


Balance Sheet 


The sum of £300,000 has been written 
off from general reserve fund to cover 
bad or doubtful debts and possible loss 
on foreign exchanges. 

Of the bad or doubtful debts about 
£100,000, as explained in the report, is 
owed by Russian insurance companies. 
This item represents reinsurance recov- 
eries under treaties which were in ex- 
istence before the nationalization of the 
Russian insurance business by the Soviet 
Government. Apart from such national- 
ization these Russian insurance com- 
panies were perfectly solvent, and there 
is no doubt that if an equitable arrange- 
ment is arrived at between the British 
and the Russian Government with re- 
gard to commercial obligations the 
whole of this amount must be ultimately 
recovered. Apart from some such equi- 
table settlement of commercial debts as 
between the two countries as a whole, 
these Russian insurance companies were, 
at the time of such nationalization, and 
are still, conducting business in certain 
countries in Europe and America which 
have not recognized the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and our company has therefore 


taken legal action to attach surplus 
funds which such branches have in 
those countries. So far as judgments 


have been obtained in these proceedings 


they have been in favor of this company, 
and your directors, therefore, while not 
desiring to take an unduly optimistic 
view regarding these debts, feel that 
there are in one or other direction 
good possibilities of the sums due be- 
ing recovered in due course. If, how- 
ever, their hopes in this respect are 
not realized, it would ultimately be 
necessary to write these amounts off as 
bad debts, and therefore the directors 
decided that it would be better to take 
this opportunity of dealing with the 
matter by setting up a reserve for the 
full amount required, 
For many years the 
practically no bad 
as can be foreseen, 
in the future, they 
comparatively 


company had 
debts, and, so far 
if any should occur 
would only be of 
small amounts. 


With regard to loss on exchange, etc., 
the company has had considerable busi- 
ness for many years past in European 
countries. In connection with this busi- 
ness the company has necessarily had 
considerable balances in these countries. 
Whilst during the last two years there 
have been many fluctuations, the di- 
rectors have now considered it advisable 
to write the whole of these balances 
down to the market price on the 3lst 
of December, 1923. Should there be an 
improvement, if and when the European 
situation is stabilized, there will be a 
recovery here. 


CALIFORNIA MEN BLUE 


Agents Making Hard Drive For Busi- 
ness Against a Lot of Temporary 
Handicaps 


That insurance men are game and can 
triumph over difficulties is being demon- 
strated in California where agents are 
up against a number of conditions which 
would discourage producers with faint 
hearts. It is partly on account of the 
hoof and mouth disease which has re- 


sulted in thousands of cattle being 
slaughtered ; in an embargo against Cali- 
fornia fruit and other products by a 


number of states; by an intercounty em- 
bargo in the state itself; by a falling 
off of the lumber industry, noticed in 
decreased building activities; and a few 
other little handicaps. 


APPOINT LA BRECQUE 


Alfred N. La Brecque of Quincy, 
Mass., has been appointed’ general 
agent for the U. S. F. & G. and the 


Phoenix Indemnity for Quincy and the 
South Shore. 


The Delaware Fire has been licensed 
in Virginia to write fire and kindred 
lines. E. R. Booker of Farmville will 
be state agent. 
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AMERICAN EAGLE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


HENRY EVANS 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


JAMES A .SWINNERTON 
PRESIDENT 
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Illinois Tax Case 
Argued In Courts 


HANOVER GETS INJUNCTION 


Restraining State Peon Collecting Share 
of $30,000,000; Other Chicago 
News 
The past week in Chicago has been 
rather quiet as the 
Briar Cliff, N. Y., 


executives out of town while the Union 


Sureau meeting at 
took many insurance 


companies are “laying low” awaiting de- 
velopments of their rivals’ pow-wow. 

The important Illinois fire insurance 
tax cases, involving $30,000,000 of back 
taxes, in which the companies, other 
than home state, doing business in Ili 
nois are seeking a temporary injunction 
restraining the Cook County collector 
from making the collection was argued 
before Judge Foell of the Superior Court 
of Chicago, last Monday. The court 
decided that an injunction should be 
vranted in the Hanover case as a tést 
case and as the constitutionality of Sec- 
tion 30 of the insurance statutes is in- 
volved the case will be presented on 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Lllinois 
at the October term with a possible de- 
cision at the December term. The cases 
involving the other companies that are 
in court will rest pending results of the 
Hanover test case and for the present 
no taxes will be collected. The case for 
the companies was presented by Robert 
J. Folonie and Charles H. Woodward, 
assisted by Charles S. Deneen, former 
Governor and Republican nominee for 
U. S. Senator. 

x ok * 


Phe executive committee of the West- 
ern Automobile Underwriters’ Confer- 
ence got together for an important ses- 
sion last Friday with representatives of 
the National Conference, including W. P. 
Young, present and aiter considerable 
discussion approved the new no-amount 
policy schedule of the National of Hart- 
ford, which will probably bring strenu- 
ous objections from the casualty com 
panies. The decision is subject to rati- 
fication by the National Conference. 
The National of Hartford rate is 20% 
lower than the original figure. 


ci a 4 


The Western Factory Insurance Asso 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at 
dinner on the evening of May 15 at the 
Mid Day Club. 


ca 


fred A. Rye, western manager of the 
Commercial Union, carried himself so 
well through his recent riot and strike 
duty trials with the state militia that his 
commission has been changed from cap- 
fain to major 


IN NEW OFFICES 


The Illinois Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Casualty Association, Inc., announces the 
opening of new offices in the Illinois 
Merchants Bank Building, 231 South 
LaSalle street, Chicago. These new and 
larger headquarters were secured due 
to a constant increase in business. 


WILLIAM McDEVITT DEAD 
William McDevitt, chief inspector of 
the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, died in that city on May 6. 





Case Against Lloyds 
As a Corporation 


NOW BEFORE LONDON COURTS 


Bills of Over $1, 250, 000 Unpaid; Insur- 
ance Had “Guaranteed” Payment 
- of Bills of Exchange 


A most interesting case is at present 
before the London Law Courts, full de- 
tails and results of which will appear in 
the next issue of Tuk EAsterN UNDER 
writer. The case which is the Imperial 
(juarantee Corporation, Ltd. v. The Cor- 
poration of Lloyd’s, is unique inasmuch 
as it is the first action ever brought 
apainst the corporation of Lloyd’s in 
respect of a guarantee of a defaulting 
underwriter 

The insurance effected (also a new de- 
parture) was to guarantee the payment 
of certain bills of exchange on their due 
dates, the bills purporting to have been 
given in payment of automobiles pur- 
chased on time payment. The evidence 
tended to show that when the action was 
commenced, from $1,250,000 to $1,500,000 
in bills were unpaid, a large number of 
which were merely for accommodation 
proposed and not covered by any secur- 
ity. It was further shown that the plain- 
tiffs were aware that the underwriter 
was insolvent when the insurances were 
effected, and relied on collecting their 
losses under the Corporation’s guaran- 
tee. After making ex gratia payments 
to the houses discounting the legitimate 
bills, the Committee of Lloyd’s decided 
to contest the cases with regard to the 
accommodation bills, all of which ap- 
peared to be fraudulent. 

Although the judge’s decision has yet 
to be given, one ofthe results of this 
action is of vast importance to all hold- 
ers of Lloyd’s policies, since it has been 
decreed by the Committee that here- 
after every policy signed by Lloyd’s un- 
derwriters must have a clause affixed 
duly stamped with the Lloyd’s anchor, 
to the effect that the liability of every 
individual underwriter is fully guaran- 
tced by the Corporation in the event of 
his insolvency. 

It is, of course, optional for an under- 
writer to contest any claim if he believes 
it unjust or fraudulent, the Corporation’s 
guarantee being only as regards his sol- 
vency. 

It is stated that the present case in- 
volves far more interests than appear 
on the surface, as may well be imagined 
from the magnitude of the figures 
quoted. 


SALVATION ARMY DRIVE 

A Committee of Insurance Brokers 
consisting of Messrs. R. Henry Depew, 
chairman, Frederick S. Little, Malcolm 
B. Dutcher, Reuben E. Kipp, Lyman E. 
Thayer, L. A. Wallace, George P. 
Nichols, George C. Stevens, J. N. S. 
Brewster, Jr. Perez F. Huff, W. D. 
Owens, and Berthold M. Harris, has 
been formed to solicit subscriptions from 
the insurance brokers of New York 
City for the Salvation Army Home Ser- 
vice Appeal. All money secured by this 
annual appeal is for the maintenance of 
the Salvation Army’ Ss program to carry 
on its activities in Greater New York 
during 1924, and the insurance brokers’ 
group has been asked to raise $2,000. 
Personal subscriptions of firms are being 
soliciied and the employees of their 
offices are also being canvassed for con- 
tributions. Subscriptions may be sent to 
any member of the committee, or to its 
secretary, Berthold M. Harris, Room 
1720, 80 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
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Royal Exchange Assurance 


“3 1924 
United States Head Office 
83 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT 





Why George I. Skinner, Former Bank 
Superintendent, Was Made Counsel of 
New York Insurance Department 

The appointment of George I. Skin- 
ner, former State Superintendent of 
Zanks, as counsel to the Insurance De- 
partment, is said to be in the nature of 
a temporary appointment, to enable Mr. 
Skinner to regain status in the State 
service and take advantage of the Em- 
ployees’ Retirement Fund. This pension 
system was not in existence at the time 
of his -ctirement from the State service, 
but under the rules of the retirement 
system an employee formerly in the 
State service, who returns to such serv- 
ice and pays his proportionate share otf 
premiums from the date in 1921 that the 
system went into effect can take ad- 
vantage thereof and obtain credit for all 
previous state and municipal service. 

It is expected that the new superin- 
tendent of insurance will name a_per- 
manent counsel to the department short- 
lv after he assumes office July 1. 

CLUB ADVERTISING 
What Watertown Agents Are Doing; 
Get Layouts and Copy from the 
Hartford Fire 


The Watertown (N. Y.) Insurance 
Agents Club is now running a thirteen 
week cooperative advertising campaign 
in the Watertown Standard and Times, 
using a three-column by ten-inch space 
once a week in both papers. 

The club has been aided in its adver- 
tising efforts by the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company’ which is furnishing 
local boards, countrywide, with layouts, 
mats and copy for educational advertis- 
ing along insurance lines. 

The campaign has excited consider- 
able comment in and around Watertown 
vend will no doubt be a means of bring- 
ing the general public in closer touch 
with insurance companies and insurance 
agents —— 

M. RICHARDSON DEAD 
The death of Michael Richardson of 

Suffalo, for years a casualty and life 
producer, occurred suddenly at Tupper 
Lake, Jast week. Mr. Richardson was 
connected with the Armstrong-Roth- 
Cady Co. of Buffalo and several years 
ago was a special agent for the Aetna 
working out of Syracuse. Mr. Richard- 
son belonged to the Buffalo Life Under- 
writers, the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce, Kiwanis Club and others. 

WQOD ELECTED PRESIDENT 

Arthur B. Wood, vice-president and 
actuary of the Sun Life of Canada, was! 
elected yesterday president of the Actu- 
arial Society of America at the meeting 
in New York. 
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The Beginning 


of The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





RALPH B. IVES, Presiden: 





NEW AGENCIES now 
being ESTABLISHED 





‘““Then give to the World the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.” 








THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
CHARLES W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 

E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, reoid Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 


95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 








215TH YEAR 


SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
55 Fifth Ave. - New York 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 











The North River Insurance Co. of 
New York 

Richmond Insurance Company of 
New York 


United States Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 


New York State Fire Ins. Co. of 
Albany, N. Y. 


Union Fire Insurance Co. of Buffalo, 
New York 


ment, Freeport, Illinois 
Hines Brothers, Managers, Southern 
Department, Atlanta, Georgia 





CRUM AND 
110 WILLIAM STREET—NEW YORK CITY 
REPRESENTING 


FORSTER 


United States Fire Insurance Co. of 
New York 

British America Assurance Co. of 
Toronto, Canada 


Western Assurance Company of 
Toronto, Canada 
Potomac Insurance Company of 


Washington, D. C. 


United States Underwriters’ Policy 
of New York 


F. M. Gund, Manager, Western Depart- 


W. S. Jackson, Manager, Pacific Coast 
Dept., San Francisco, California 
Cobb Glass & Co., Managers, North 
Carolina Dept., Durham, North 
Carolina 
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John B. Morton Talks to 
New Jersey Field Men 


ASSOCIATION 





IS 5 YEARS OLD 





Former National Board President Dis- 
cusses Mutuals and Company Prob- 
lems; C. L. ahaa Also Speaks 


A large allies attended the fifth 
annual dinner of the Special Agents’ 
Association of New Jersey held Mon- 
day at the Newark Athletic Club and 
spent a most enjoyable evening. 

The toastmaster was W. V. A. Keeler, 
of the American Eagle. C. G. Baxter, 
of the Fidelity-Phenix, and the associa- 
tion’s first president, was historian. The 
speakers in order were John B. Morton, 
vice-president of the Fire Association; 
and Carroll L. DeWitt, of Fred S. 
James & Company. E. W. McComb, 
of the Hartford, the new president of 
the association, closed the affair with a 
short talk. 


Other officers are Gerald D. Gregory, 


Great American, vice-president; F. W. 
Lau, of the Norwich Union, secretary; 
and H. Bouchers, North River, treas- 
urer. The association now has 130 mem- 


bers. 

In addressing the association Mr. Mor- 
ton paid a tribute to Secretary Herbert 
Hoover, saying he was a man with more 
sense than the combined talent of Con- 


gress. “Mr. Hoover believes in asso- 
ciations standing for high ideals,’ he 
said. 


After giving a brief review of rating 
methods he spoke of the part the field 
men play in the insurance business, say- 
ing: “You men are responsible for field 
conditions and the selection of agents 
as the companies depend upon your rec- 
ommendations. The local agent plays an 
important part in that he is the one who 
comes in contact with the policyholders. 
He must not only be able to present 
something good to the assured, but the 
interests of the companies are in his 
hands as well.” 
In commenting upon the mutuals he 
said: “They are getting stronger be- 
cause they are well organized. It has 
even got to the point that secretaries 
of some large corporations recommend 
to the various boards when in session 
that the advantages of mutuals are better 
than the stock companies. They are 
getting the cream of the business, par- 
ticularly in apartment house and_ hotel 
risks. One trouble with the stock com- 
panies is the many rating organizations, 
the managers of which individually feel 
that their ideas are best for the busi- 
ness. The qualification of agents by 
examination is one of the best steps that 
has been taken, as it eliminates to some 
extent the necessity for legislation to 
protect the good agent.” 

Mr. DeWitt in his talk praised the 
work of the association. “You field men 
are a great credit to yourselves and your 
companies and there is no finer type of 
men than the American field men,” he 
said. 

William Y. Young, newly elected presi- 
dent of the Underwriters’ Association 
of the Middle Department, a member of 
the Special Agents’ Association, was 
presented with a testimonial by his asso- 
ciates. Mr. Young thanked the field men 
for their testimonial and recommended 


that they join the Middle Department 
Association. 


— 


FIRES ACCOMPANY FAILURES 


Fires and failures continue to keep 
pace with one another according to the 
April report of the committee on losses 
and adjustments of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters. In manufactur- 
ing lines there were 34 fires and 21 fail- 
ures in clothing plants and 56 fires and 
12 failures in all other classes of manu- 
facturing risks. 


ANOTHER FOR LOCKWOOD BROS. 


Lockwood Bros., 100 William street, 
have been appointed metropolitan agents 
for the Mechanics & Traders. 
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of Watertown 1%. 
W. P. PHILLIPS, 1506 East 17th St., 
Troy, N. Y., General Agent 


E, J. PARMELEE, je FF Special Agent.. 
H. H. PORTER, Special Agent 


GEORGE SHAW, 116 Milk St., 
H. H. LANDON, 374 Main St., 





B’klyn, Executive Spl. Agt., 
JAMES J. my ,AND, 514 Eighth Ave. ., Brooklyn, Special Agt., NORTHERN NEW JERSEY 
4 F. BUE 








E. A. MORREL L, ., 205 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Special Agent 
Boston, General Agent 
Springfield, Mass., 


Fire, Marine, Windstorm, 
Automobile, Sprinkler Leak- 
age, Riot and Explosion In- 
surance. 

NEW YORK SUBURBAN 


EW YORK STATE 
6a ‘NEW YORK STATE 
.-ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

....MIDDLE DEP’T 
...NEW ENGLAND 
Special Agent............ NEW ENGLAND 








RECIPROCAL MOVE SWAMPED 


Auto Club of Missouri Rejects Inter- 
Insurer Advocates by Vote of 
360 to 60 


The question of whether the Automo- 
bile Club of Missouri is to enter the 
reciprocal insurance has been settled at 
least temporarily by the overwhelming 
defeat of the inter-insurance advocates 
in the annual election of the club held 
on Monday, May 5. Only 60 members of 
the club voted for the reciprocal slate 
of eight candidates, while the regular 
ticket nominated by the Board of Gover- 
nors received 360 votes. The total 
amount of votes cast was considerably 
more than usual, notwithstanding the 
club has a membership of 21,000. 

The insurance issue was advocated by 
Walter G. Krause, an inter-insurance 
man, who had hoped to become attor- 
ney-in-fact for the proposed reciprocal 


organization for automobile club mem- 
bers it is said. 
Roy IF. Britton, president of the club, 


said that Krause’s plan for inter-insur- 
ance had been submitted to the old 
Board of Governors three months ago 
and after careful consideration it was 
decided that the matter was one that 
the Board of Governors should decide 
for the club. The governors overwhelm- 
ingly rejected the plan. 

“The board was of the opinion that 
the club should not be run for the 
benefit of ‘any individual members,” 

sritton said. “According to Krause’s 
plan he was to be appointed attorney-in- 
fact and as such to receive 25 per cent 
of the premiums paid in. Out of this 
Krause was to pay the expenses of the 
insurance business and the profits that 
were left were to be divided with the 
club. I asked him whether he expected 
to make any money out of the proposi- 
tion and he told me that he, expected 
more than an even break.” # 


CITY EQUITABLE WINS 
Court of pw Deckdee Carpinter & 
Baker Cannot Attach Surplus 
Funds in This Country 
The New York Court of Appeals this 
week sustained the decision in the City 
Equitable case in favor of the Liquida- 
tion Bureau of the Insurance Depart- 
ment and the City Equitable against the 
plaintiff, Carpinter & Baker. In support- 
ing the Appellate Division the Court of 
Appeals held that funds of foreign in- 
surance companies held here for -pro- 
tection of American policyholders can- 


not be attached by 


foreign claimants 
when such companies become bankrupt 
in their home country. 

Carpinter & Baker, as assignees of 
Canadian claimants, cannot collect from 
any surplus left the City Equitable funds 
after liquidation proceedings have been 
completed here. Those funds will be 
returned to England where all creditors 
will receive pro rata shares of the gen- 
eral surplus. The decision of the court 
is regarded as a victory for the Liquida- 
tion Bureau which took a broad inter- 
national viewpoint of the controversy. 


R. B. CAVERLY ILL 
Suffering From Grippe At His Home in 
Stamford, Conn.; Condition Shows 
Improvement 


Rk. B. Caverly, veteran publisher of the 
“Insurance Index,” has been ill for some 
days in his home at Stamford, Conn., 
with a bad case of grippe. For a time it 
was thought he had pneumonia, but his 
condition is improved. In the last issue 
of “Insurance Index” his column, “Is Ji 
Said,” did not appear. 


ree 


This Type of Arson Only 
Malicious Mischief 


WIFE BURNS HUSBAND’S HOME 


Jersey Judge Seon: That In Eyes of Law 
Husband and Wife Are the 


Same 





New 


cussing 


Jersey insurance men are dis- 
a ruling recently handed down 
by Judge William H. Smathers in the 
Court of Special Sessions at Mays Land- 
ing, N. J., in which he says a husband 
or wife may set fire to each other’s prop- 
erty without fear of criminal prosecution 
other than for malicious mischief. 

The ruling was made in the case of 
Mrs. Hattie Griffith of Egg Harbor, who 
was placed on trial for arson as the re- 
sult of an alleged attempt to burn down 
the home of her husband, William Grif- 
fith. John Slaughter, a neighbor, testi- 
fied to seeing the woman setting fire to 
a mattress in the house. 

In dismissing the case Judge Smathers 
said: 

“A wife cannot be guilty of arson in 
burning the property of her husband, or 


vice versa. The statutes dealing with 
the matter specify that it is only a 
crime to burn the dwelling of another 


and in the eyes of the law a man and 
wife are considered as one.” 


J. HUNTER GAUL DEAD 


After a brief illness, J. Hunter Gaul, 
prominent in insurance circles in Phila- 
delphia, died on Monday. Mr. Gaul was 
a member of the firm of Hare & Chase, 
and has been actively engaged in the in- 
surance business for twenty-five years. 
He was a man of sterling character and 
most attractive personality, and had a 
broad acquaintance among the insurance 
men of Philadelphia and elsewhere. He 
has been quite prominent in associations 
and Rating Board work, and held the 
respect of af 


KURTH BACK FROM COAST 


Wilfred Kurth, vice-president of the 
Home, has returned from a long trip. 
On the Coast he went from San Diego 
to Vancouver. He returned by way of 
Chicago. 
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Build Fire on Deck 
to Cook Their Food 


CASE OF STEAMER FRANGESTAN 


Argument Whether Underwriters Should 
Have Been Told About Pilgrims 
on Board 


By A. C. Blackall 

Considerable controversy regarding in- 
surances on the steamer “lrangestan’” has 
been raging between London and Liver- 
pool underwriters, the latter having 
accepted large lines on the vessel by way 
of re-insurance. The position is one of 
interest to all marine underwriters, as it 
deals with the question. of what the re 
insurers maintain was the non-disclosure of 
a material fact. 

It may be remembered that the “Frang 
estan,” which carried 1,200 pilgrims, was 
recently lost by fire in the Red Sea, for- 
tunately without loss of life. The vessel 
and cargo were insured in London and 
about two weeks before the loss a number 
of re-insurances were sent from London 
and accepted by Liverpool underwriters, 
without any notification being made that 
there was a large number of pilgrims on 
hoard. The Liverpool underwriters con- 
tend that had they been made aware of 
this highly important fact, they would 
either have refused the risk altogether or, 
if they had accepted it, it would have been 
at very much higher rates than those which 
were charged. 

Pilgrims as a body, it was pointed out, 
adopt a manner of life differing in matty 
important respects from that of ordinary 
civilized people. On board ship, especially 
when passing through such warm zones as 
those traversed by the “Frangestan,” camp 
out on deck and perform their culinary 
operations as if they were in the desert 
or anywhere else on dry land. It is stated 
that the deck of the vessel was of wood, 
and that the fires which were undoubtedly 
kindled in order to provide the pilgrims 
with hot food, added very materially to the 
risk. 

There is a general feeling among under 
writers that the absence of intimation that 
the personnel of the ship included 1,200 of 
these pilgrims amounted to the suppression 
of a material fact. Conversation with peo- 
ple in Liverpool well versed in the law on 
the subject failed to elicit that there has 
been any case decided by the courts on the 
specific point, and it is even ascertained 
that, by some shipping companies at least, 
the entry of steamers carrying pilgrims 
for intermediate voyages occurs frequently 
enough to amount to a custom of the 
trade. However, the underwriters feel 
very strongly that they have not been dealt 
with quite fairly in the matter. 

Naturally they are assuming that the 
people in London were aware of the pres- 
ence of the pilgrims; certainly the orders 
came down to Liverpool in such volume 
that there remains little doubt that they 
must have known. At any rate the pil- 
grims would appear to have provided the 
most obvious reason for their desire to 
get rid of their own interest in bulk. 
~ The contention that failure to inform 
underwriters that the vessel carried pil- 
grims amounts to a non-disclosure of a 
material fact is not, however, a correct 
hypothesis, since it was decided in the case 
of Mann. MacNeal versus General Marine 
Underwriters that, in the absence of inter- 
rogation on the point, the assured is not 
bound to disclose the nature of cargo car- 
ried, even though it be of a particularly 
hazardous nature. 

This decision, therefore, throws the onus 
of making all necessary inquiries on the 
underwriters. As it is against old-accepted 
theories, it is regarded as being of great 
importance. The present case being be- 
tween underwriter and underwriter, it has 
not achieved the notoriety it would have 
done had it been between assured and 
underwriter. 


‘California 


COVERS PIRATE SHIP 


Fireman’s Fund Also Insures Spanish 
Galleon and English Frigate For 
Motion Pictures 
That marine insurance flourished ex- 
tensively hundreds of years ago is con- 
clusively proved by the Fireman’s Fund 
which has recently insured a fleet of 
early sixteenth century ships including 
an English frigate and pirate ship and 
a Spanish galleon, all engaged on the 
high seas in carrying out their respective 
tasks. However, the policies were writ- 
ten only last year to cover these ancient 
mariners during the production of “The 
Sea Hawk,” a motion picture to be re- 
leased shortly by the First National, 

photographed in California waters. 

The “Swallow,” the English pirate 
ship, was originally a sub-chaser, while 
the Spanish galleon and an English 
frigate are transformed schooners. A 
représentative of the Frank Lloyd pro- 
ductions came to San Francisco to get 
these, and other vessels, which were 
later rebuilt at San Pedro after models 
of sixteenth century ships. 

The Firemen’s Fund had these ves- 
sels surveyed by a marine surveyor and 
insured them for the trip to San Pedro, 
for the period of reconstruction, and 
while the picture was being taken. The 
policy confined their action to Southern 
waters (presumably so the 
pirate ship would be free from capture 
by naval authorities if found preying 
on modern commerce) and their move- 
ments took place in the vicinity of 
Catalina Island. It is supposed that fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the picture the 
English frigate will be scrapped in ac- 
cordance with the naval limitation of 
armaments agreement, as no provision 
was made in the schedule of warships 
for the use of wooden frigates. 


NEW INSTITUTE CARGO CLAUSE 

As a result of the “Gregorios” deci 
sion in the House of Lords, English 
underwriters have added a new clause to 
the Institute Cargo Clauses to protect 
the rights of innocent cargo owners. 
The new clause follows: 

“The assured are not to be prejudiced 
by the presence of the negligence clause 
and/or latent defect clause in the bills 
of landing and or charter party. The 
seaworthiness of the vessel as between 
the assured and the assurer is hereby ad- 
mitted and the wrongful act or miscon- 
duct. of the shipowner or his servants 
causing a loss is not to defeat the re- 
covery by an innocent assured if the 
loss, in the absence of such wrongful 
act or misconduct, would have been a 
loss recoverable on the policy. With 
leave to sail with or without pilots, and 
to be towed and assist vessels or craft 
in all situations, and to be towed.” 
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143 Years in Marine Insurance 





F. & W. van Dam, of Rotterdam, Marine Brokers, Publish History of 
Firm Organized in 1781 





Combined with a historical review of 
the growth of the Rotterdam insurance 
brokerage house of F. & W. van Dam 
since its founding in 1781, that has just 
been published and received in New 
York, are a host of interesting facts on 
the development of marine insurance 
during the last hundred and forty years, 
with terms of policies, rates and the like. 
The author is H. H. van Dam who pub- 
lishes one edition, at any rate, in the 
English language. 

The frontispiece is a portrait of the 
founder, Willem van Dam, who, at the 
age of 26, was provisionally sworn as 
an insurance broker before the Mayor of 
the town in 1781, ten years before the 
French Revolution, being definitely ap- 
pointed in 1782. The book contains a 
facsimile of both official entries. This 
member of the firm also carried on the 
business of shipbroker and owner. His 
first insurance journal, still extant, be- 
gins on May Oth, 1779, and finishes on 
June 28th, 1782. 

Ievery kind of marine insurance risk 
is included. Most of the insurances were 
written with private firms, but a num- 
ber were with a Dutch Insurance Com- 
pany founded in Rotterdam on the ini- 
tiative of some Englishmen in 1720, the 
same year as the “Royal Exchange” and 
the “London Assurance” were founded 
in London, and 10 years later than the 
formatiofé of the “Sun.” 


Policy on Slave Trading 


One of the most interesting of the 
policies, of which a facsimile is given, is 
dated November 23rd, 1780, and covers 
a slave trading venture. Part of the 
wording, translated, reads as follows: 
“We also are taking for our account the 
risk on the slaves who may be bought, 
exchanged or traded against the goods 
shipped here, and who under mutual 
agreement in case of rioting or other 
difficulty under same, be it through slay- 
ing of shooting, wounding, getting over- 
board, running away, execution by Gov- 
ernments, are missing from the number 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,447,786.62 


Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $6,054,621.08 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,325,877.59 
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on board of the ship. every 
slave, man or woman, young or old, 
valued at F13.30. . 2.” ; 

The following side light on war insur- 
ance conditions is interesting :— “On De- 
cember 20th, 1780, England declared war 
on Holland and at once the influence ot 
war made itself felt: ‘December 19th, 
1780, insured to Mr. Adrian de Lange 
different goods—for neutral account.’ 

“An insurance on coffee—for Ham- 
burg account—is done on the condition: 
free from war risk, our risk terminates 
when the vessel is captured. 

High Hull Rates Once 

“Premiums went up considerably. The 
hull insurance of the ship ‘Vrouw Jo- 
hanna’ from Lisbon to Barcelona, Mar- 
seilles or Cette paid 20%. 

“The Dutch ships disappeared, and in 
their place appeared Prussian ships, [m- 
perial ships, Danish ships, ete. (still 
Dutch-owned, but under a different flag, 
as usual in those days).” 

One of the clients of 1781 is still on the 
books of the firm. 

From 1793 for a considerable period the 
firm had an interest in a shipping busi- 
ness and during war between France and 
Holland a charter party is quoted (No- 
vember 15th, 1793) for a ship with 
prisoners of war to Dunkerque = and 
back.” 

“Financially, Willem van Dam seems 
to have done very well. When after 
the annexation of Holland in 1810, Napo- 
leon wanted hostages, he created the 
‘garde d'honneur,’ into which he drafted 
the sons of the richest and most influen- 
tial families, who were taken to France 
and drilled there, and with them went 
one of Willem’s sons. The official en- 
try reads: ‘Adrien van Dam, fils d'un 
négociant des plus inposés.’”’ 

Willem van Dam had four sons, of 
whom the eldest, Frederick, received the 
insurance and shipbroking business. The 
second, Herbertus Hendrikus, became 
managing director of several insurance 
companies. Willem van Dam _ retired 
on April Ist, 1812, when Frederick van 
Dam was appointed in his place by the 
Mayor of the town. 


Draws Commercial Code 
frederick van Dam was one of those 
uppointed on a commission for drawing 

up the Dutch commercial code. 

The next member of the family to 
join the firm was his nephew, Willem 
van Dam, who became a partner on May 
Ist, 1839. He was appointed a sworn 
insurance broker on May 24th, 1844, 
when the name of the firm was changed 
tc F. & W. van Dam. It was in the 
time of this Willem van Dam that busi- 
ness relations were started with London, 
Paris and Hamburg. 

The last entry of general historical in- 
terest states that the Franco-German war 
practically brought business to a stand- 
still. The later records are of uniform 
progress and prosperity. 

The illustrations include pictures of 
the boardroom with beautiful wall paint- 
ings and carved woodwork. There are 


also portraits of five members of the 
family who were engaged in the busi- 
ness before the present partners. 
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Senator Rarely Hears 
From Insurance Men 


INDIFFERENT, SAYS KENNEDY 





New York Legislator Thinks Insurance 
People Should Take More Interest 
in Legislation 





Although more bills affecting insurance 
were introduced in the New York legis- 
lature at the session recently concluded 
than at any time in its history, Martin J. 
Kennedy, of the insurance committee of the 
Senate, told THe EasterN UNDERWRITER 
this week that not only had insurance men 
not looked him up to present an argument 
for or against a bill, but he had received 
no letters on any of the bills. This is all 
the more interesting because of the fact 
that Mr. Kennedy is an insurance man, 
having a general insurance office in the 
Yorkville Bank Building at Eighty-fifth 
Street and Third Avenue, New York. 

Among the bills introduced which would 
have draped the insurance district in gloom 
had it passed, was one providing for a 
state fund. This was defeated by a narrow 
margin, all the Republicans and five of 
the Democrats voting against it. Yet, only 
one insurance man talked with Senator 
Kennedy about it—a former member of 
the legislature—nor did he receive any 
letter on the subject. 


Surprised at Lack of Interest 


In a talk with THe Eastern UNDEr- 
wriTER Mr. Kennedy said: 

“It seems to me that the insurance 
fraternity of New York, especially New 
York City, is surprisingly indifferent about 
the bills that affect its business. These 
go to the insurance committees of the 
ILouse and Senate. I have frequently no- 
ticed that when measures are introduced 
which have a considerable bearing on other 
businesses there is no lack of protest or 
approval. In insurance, however, the al 
most exclusive reliance to protect the in- 
terests of insurance seems to rest in cer- 
tain organizations in the business and their 
officers, committeemen or counsel. This is 
all right as far as it goes, but it does 
not go far enough. You take a lawyer 
for an insurance organization—no matter 
how good he may be, his affiliation is known 
often is taken as a 
matter of course. He is listened to po- 
litely just as his opponent is, and it fre- 
quently happens that he will talk at hear- 
Ings upon several measures, which gradu- 
ally makes the performance perfunctory. 
It is the same with the president of an 
organization or a member of an associa- 
tion’s committee. 

“How different it would be if a large 
number of the insurance people themselves 
would interest themselves in getting the 
legislator’s car. To illustrate: I have 
about 500 constituents who are insurance 
people. They probably influence 500° or 
1,000 more persons. That would be a voice 
certainly worth listening to. It would 
show that there is genuine feeling on the 
question. Some people have an idea that 
legislators do not want to hear from the 
public, which is incorrect. What the legis- 
lators object to is the form letter style 
of protest in which everybody is asked 
to write to his representative and say the 
same thing. Naturally, those letters often 
go into the waste paper basket as they 
seem to be inspired by a machine. If we 
got real arguments from the great mass 
of the people in an industry or business 
which wants to protect itself we would 
get a great many arguments which would 
Sustain us in our votes. I think the aver- 
age member of the House or Senate wants 
to do the right thing. We don’t object 
to education, but let us have more of it. 


Have Right to Be Heard 
“In quoting me do not get the idea that 
because an insurance man uses his influence 
in favor of or in opposition to- an insur- 
ance bill that it would necessarily swing 


Direct Advertising 
of Standard Accident 


WHAT COMPANY HAS IN MIND 





Must Sell Policies to Two Classes, the 
Agent and Prospect; How This 
Is Done 





E. J. Schofield, assistant secretary of 
the Standard Accident of Detroit, has an 
interesting article, “The Three Circles,” a 
magazine published in Detroit, telling why 
80% of the Standard Accident’s budget 
goes into direct advertising. He said in 
part: 

“We are users of direct advertising and 
if you had the time and the desire we could 





E. J. SCHOFIELD 


show you that 80% of all money spent on 
advertising by the Standard Accident In- 
surance Company is spent on direct ad- 
vertising. More than that, we spend 
money that way for one of the best reasons 
in the world—because it pays. 

“As an insurance company we are con- 
fronted with the job of selling our com- 
pany and our policies to two classes. First, 
the agent or the dealer must be sold on 
the company and the goods, so that he 
will sell Standard insurance instead of 
some other brand. 

Second, we must sell the prospective 
buyer. In our experience direct advertis- 
ing lends itself to a more personal and 





the insurance committee one way or an- 
other. You know we have the interests 
of the public to consider first, but just 
because an insurance man interests himself 
in legislation, of course, does not mean 
that he is taking, a position contrary to 
the public interest. I am simply making 
the statement that he is entitled to have 
his position brought forward for the com- 
mittee’s consideration just as the position 
of others is presented.” 
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special appeal to both these classes than 
any other form. Insurance is sold only 
upon confidence. The agent must have 
confidence in the company and must in 
turn sell that confidence to the prospect. 
Our experience has been that confidence is 
more quickly created by direct advertising 
than by any other method. 

“The most insurance is always sold by 
the fellow who sees the most people. Di- 
rect advertising to the agent brings us the 
greatest returns from an agent because we 
sell him on the idea that only by the per- 
sonal follow-up method can the best results 
be obtained. The agent knows exactly 
what persons have been circularized and 
those are the people he sees. The sales 
resistance is lessened at the very point of 
agency contact. With every piece of di- 
rect advertising we send a return post 
card and by these returns alone we are 
able to know that results do come and by 
the questionnaire used on agents we are 
able to know of a certainty that where the 
personal follow-up is used direct and im- 
mediate results follow right through to 
the cashier’s department. 

“Such general publicity as we do use 
is again followed up in a direct way by 
sending copies of that matter to the agent. 
In that way an institutional campaign is 
carried on. 

“The first basis of all direct advertising 
campaigns is, of course, the mailing list. 
Most of our agents have neither the time 
nor the information necessary to supply 
correct lists or to mail out literature sup- 
plied, and so we supply lists and do all 
the printing and mailing. All the agent 
need do then is to follow up these mailings. 

“For this service we expect agents to 
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pay, and they do gladly in most every 
case. It’s a real service to agents and a 
great service to the company because it 
allows agents full time in the important 
follow-up work. Not only does it get 
literature out and certainly into the hands 
of prospects but it has reduced our waste 
to the minimum. That helps. 

“The direct message we regard as a 
personal word and for that reason every 
care in preparation of copy is used. The 
message must be warm and personal. It 
must carry the stamp of the institution 
for by each piece the agent and the pub- 
lic will judge the Standard. The layout, 
the illustrations and the stock are as im- 
portant as the copy. 

“Our instructions to the advertising de- 
partment are: 

“Watch your mailing lists as you watch 
your personal cash. 

“Remember that our insurance is~ not 
best because it is cheapest, but cheapest 
because it is best; so good direct adver- 
tising is not good because it is cheapest 
but cheapest because it is good.” 


SPECIAL AUTO POLICY 

The Maryland Casualty has sent to 
agents a lot of valuable selling literature 
to push its new Special Automobile Ac- 
cident Policy. The principal sum is 
$1,500 and $25 weekly indemnity at a 
premium of $5; or $5,000 principal sum 
and $25 weekly indemnity at a premium 
of $10. It pays if injuries are sustained 
while operating, driving or riding in, 
demonstrating, repairing or cranking an 
automobile; in consequence of the ex- 
plosion or burning of an automobile; in 
consequence of suffocation caused by 
gas from the exhaust of an automobile; 
in consequence of being struck or run 
down by a car while walking on or 
across any public highway. 


Political Party Definitions 


Some of the Baltimore surety men 
entered the competition for the prize of 
the Baltimore “Evening Sun” as _ to 
“What is the difference between a Dem- 
ocrat and a Republican?” The first prize 
was $100, and the winner, a woman, said: 
“A Republican is a person who thinks 
a Democratic Administration is bad for 
business; a Democrat is a person who 
thinks a Republican Administration is 
bad for business; both are right.” 
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Protecting Workers 
In Hazardous Risks 


THE ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Fine Bit of Public Service by Group of 
Compensation Writing Companies; 


Reduce Accidents 


One of the best illustrations of the 
manner in which the compensation writ- 
ing companies have done a fine public 
service is the action of certain com- 
panies in forming the Associated Com- 


the Associated Companies took on risks 
in those states. At the start there were 
ten companies in the group. These have 


changed from time to time, and the 
present membership consists of the 
Hartford A. & I, United States 


Casualty, Maryland, Standard Accident, 
London Guarantee & Accident, and the 
Globg. The manager is G. B. Butter- 
field; headquarters are in Hartford. 

In addition to the coal mine risks the 
Associated Companies write compensa- 
tion for explosive plants, chemical fac- 
tories, window cleaning and some other 
risks. In public liability they write in- 
surance on public passenger carrying 














GOING TO RESCUE 


panies in order to furnish compensation 
coverage for workmen in lines of effort 
© hazardous that they are what are 
“prohibited risks,” from the 
tandpoint of individual company writ- 
ing. Such risks are the coal mines of a 
number of states. Not only is the insur- 
ance protection being given, but the 
companies have done a lot in reducing 
the number of accidents. 

Phe Associated Companies came into 
being in November, 1915, and began by 
insuring many coal mines in Pennsyl- 
vania. As soon as the other coal min- 
such as Kentucky, Illinois 
passed compensation acts, 


known as 


inv states, 
and Kansas, 





OF COAL MINERS 


automobiles. 


The Associated Companies 
have written 


$43,000,000 of insurance 
which could not otherwise have been 
placed. In Pennsylvania they are carry- 
ing more than 3,000 coal mines. In 
Kentucky about 2,000. 

A force has been recruited of twenty- 
five inspectors, each of whom has had 
considerable experience in coal mining. 
Twenty got their mining education as 
superintendents or mine foremen. Five 
of them were mining engineers. 

rom an inspection standpoint the 
Associated Companies has divided the 
country into four territories, with their 
chief inspectors at Pittsburgh, Knoxville, 


Asks Agents To Write 
Open Stock Burglary 


CAN BE MADE TO SHOW PROFIT 








Metropolitan Casualty Says This Con- 
tract Is Salable and Will Increase 
Writings 





The Metropolitan Casualty-says that 
while many of the insurance companies 
are requesting their agents to refrain 
from writing open stock burglary ineur- 
ance it is convinced that with cautious 
underwriting the open stock lines can be 
made to show a profit to the company 
and it, therefore, urges its agents to 
push the sale of that policy. 

“Many of our agents, we have found, 
believe that the co-insurance policy is 
not salable, but this is an erroneous idea 
and just as soon as they disabuse their 
minds of this idea and consider the large 
volume of this insurance that is sold by 
their competitors they will quickly dis- 
cover that the policy is salable and ma- 
terially increase their writings,” it says, 
“because the premiums on open stock 
risks are substantial.” 

These are the prohibited risks: 


auc- 
tioneer establishments, liquor in bonded 
warehouses, second-hand stores, junk 


shops, soft drink parlors, bowling al- 


leys, distillers, pool halls, show cases, 
gambling clubs, laundries and = sweat- 
shops. 





CELEBRATING ANNIVERSARY 

The North American Accident, of Chi- 
cago, is celebrating its thirty-eighth an- 
niversary this month and is endeavoring 
to make it a record month in production 
of business. 


Denver and Urbana, Ill. Some of the 
largest mines require five days to make 
a complete inspection. 

All of these inspectors are experts 
in first aid and after an explosion have 
done splendid relief work. 





AUTO CONDITIONS 
(Continued from page 1) 


theft proof so far as its use in this state 
is concerned. The principle of the inven- 
tion is a serially numbered steering wheel 
which forever remains an integral part of 
the car, and must correspond to the make 
of the car, the number of the engine, the 
motor, etc. 


The number is in plain sight on the steer- 
ing wheel and cannot be altered or re- 
moved. All this data would be intered in 
records which would be available only 
to police officers, and a steering wheel 
which did not correspond with the car 
would subject the driver to detention. A 
bill was introduced at the 1923 session of 
the legislature to compel the use of this 
device, but was withdrawn as the casualty 
companies were averse to it. There is a 
possibility that the Stapley committee have 
in mind the adoption of this device as a 
preventative of theft of automobiles. 


Liability Bills Still a Factor 


There is a tremendous sentiment in the 
state to compel the assumption by some 
responsible factor of liability for the 
hazards incidental to the use of motor 
vehicles, and that the Stapley committee 
is more than reasonably liable to work out 
some sort of an insurance plan which will 
include every car owner, seems to be more 
than mere likelihood. 

By legislative courtesy Mr. Stapley, who 
has shown a keen interest in automobile 
legislation, should be chairman of the 
committee when it is named. It is ex- 
pected that Majority Leader James J. 
Walker will name the two Senators and 
Speaker Machold the three members of 
Assembly who are to constitute the com- 
mittee within a week or ten days. The 
committee has an appropriation of fifteen 
thousand dollars and is directed to report 
to the legislature on or before March 1, 
1925, the legislation proposed by it. The 
work of this committee will be watched 
with interest. 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


The LONDON’S policy is exceedingly fair and liberal and 
many conditions and limitations usual in automobile policies 
It is so short and simple that anyone can 
understand it without consulting his lawyer, and back of it is 
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Mounting Costs for Compensation Carriers 





Executives, Worried by Trend of Situation, Study Its Various Aspects Carefully; Additional Burdens in 
All Directions; Losses Climbing; Growing Expense of Efficient Operation of Companies; A 
Survey of Various Angles of Business Prepared for Readers of The Eastern Underwriter 


A song popular along Broadway and in banquet rooms concludes 
a verse with this quizzical query: “O joy! O boy! Where do we go 
from here?” The writer of the words was in a jocular mood, but the 
same question, asked more seriously, is heard on all sides today, when- 
ever executives and underwriters of compensation insurance foregather. 

Although workmen’s compensation insurance in this country is 
in its infancy the business has grown to tremendous proportions and 
it is now one of the large divisions of insurance. ‘The companies met 
their responsibilities in every state as soon as the acts were passed 
which made workmen’s compensation possible. Without experience, 
but ready to learn and anxious to do their part in protecting the vast 
business interests of America and the millions of workingmen, they 
leaped into the breach, hastily and as effectively as possible they im- 
provised almost overnight organizations of underwriters, inspectors, 
accountants, lawyers—fitting each of many positions with the best man 
available; they arranged for rate-making machinery and for administra- 
tion, and soon policies were being written by the thousands. 

As the business grew the problems of safely conducting it increased. 
but were not deterred. It 
asy business to conduct as it differs in many 
aspects from the other divisions of insurance. 
most supervised of any of the branches. 


The pioneers had many costly experiences, 
was not and is not an 
It is probably the 
There is not only the state 
insurance department with its many and growing requirements, which 
have to be met, but there are industrial commissions and boards of 
review bringing elements into the insurance business with which the 
insurance people never before had contact. 

The companies now have had time to adjust themselves to the 
Their novices have become experts; their rate making 
and administrative bodies are managed by strong, able men; their com- 
mittees work unselfishly and in a spirit of co-operation, but still the 
problems pile up. 


new conditions. 


The loss record has been mounting; the reserve 
requirements prove more and more baffling; the burdens grow more 
heavy. The situation, in fact, is so serious that the executives are 
doing just about the hardest thinking of their lives in an effort to size 
it up correctly; to see which way the ship is sailing; to arrive at a 
solution of the one great problem: “How can we make the com- 
pensation end of our business stand on its own feet?” 

The Eastern Underwriter presents herewith a survey of the busi- 
ness which will illustrate some of the problems which compensation 
insurance faces. It discusses the growing medical cost, the increased 
and necessary home office expenses, the exacting requirements of the 
insurance departments multiplying the routine work in the head offices ; 
the tendency of the legislatures to liberalize benefits and the lavishness 
of the industrial board awards, together with the scope and breadth 
of decisions putting within the compensation acts injuries which are 
not believed in the insurance offices to be properly compensable. The 
articles were gathered by reporters of this paper or were written by 
well-known figures in the business. These articles are not touching 
the problem of whether or not compensation rates are too high or too 
low, as that is a matter for the rating experts to decide from experi- 
ence. It is rather a review which tells its own story. 


Studies of European experience made operation of every law had been de- 
at the time when the workmen’s com-_ ceptively low. 
pensation laws were first being adopted In the United States the increase in 
in this country revealed generally a the cost has been even more marked 
progressive increase in the cost of work- and more continuous. 





men’s compensation (apart from direct 
additions to the cost effected by liberal- 
izing amendments,) due generally to a 
nominal increase in short time injuries, 
but which in some jurisdictions could be 
traced to pension-mania or other abuses. 
And it was then noted that the cost of 
compensation for the first year of the 


The principal cause of such increase 
here has been the continual amendments 
to the laws, liberalizing the benefits. 


New York’s New Amendments 


For illustration, take New York State. 
At the last session of the legislature 
there were passed five amendments in- 


creasing the benefits of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act. Briefly described 
these amendments are as follows: 

The period during which compensation 
is paid for the loss of a thumb is in- 
creased from 60 weeks to 75 weeks. 

The period during which compensa- 
tion for the loss of an eye is paid is in- 
creased from 128 weeks to 160 weeks. 

The maximum wage considered in com- 
puting death benefits is raised from $125 
a month to $150 a month. 

In cases of permanent partial disabil- 
ity, where the duration of temporary 
total disability, or healing period, ex- 
ceeds a specified number of weeks, addi- 
tional compensation is payable for the 
excess. The number of weeks specified 
ranges from 8 weeks in the case of a 
toe, other than great toe, or third or 
fourth finger, to 40 weeks in the case of 
a leg. 

The waiting period during which no 
compensation is payable is reduced from 
14 days to 7 days. 

The first four of these amendments 
are to become effective on July Ist, 
1924. The last one, however, does not 
go into effect until January 1, 1925. This 
amendment, reducing the waiting period 
is the most important of all five in its 
general application, since it not only adds 
one week’s compensation in many cases 
now compensated, but also makes com- 
pensation payable on a great number of 
accidents where the disability lasts more 
than one week but less than two, where 
previously only medical aid was _ pro- 
vided. 

Massachusetts Another Example of In- 
creased Benefits 

The workmen’s compensation law of 
Massachusetts is worthy of study since 
the original enactment in 1911. There 
has been a material amendment annually, 
with the result that the rate of com- 
pensation has been raised from 50% of 
average wages to 662/3%; the waiting 
period has been reduced from two weeks 
to one week; the maximum weekly pay- 
ment has been raised from $10 to $16; 
the minimum weekly payment has been 
raised from $4 to $7; the maximum com- 
pensation for permanent total disability 
has been increased from $3,000 to $4,000; 
and the maximum compensation for fatal 
injuries has been increased from $3,000 
to $6,400. 

The foregoing are merely the princi- 
pal changes, in addition to which many 
other minor amendments have been 
made all tending to increase the cost. 
And this illustration is typical of the 
progressive liberalization of the benefits 
that has been made in our compensation 
laws generally. 

This liberalization by law has been 
supplemented by a disposition on the 
part of courts and commissions to con- 
strue the law ever more and more liber- 
ally in the favor of claimants, such dis- 
position often operating retroactively 
through the power of the commissions 
to open and mdify past awards. For ex- 
ample, there are thousands of workmen 
or dependents now being compensated 
for injuries or deaths due to disease 
which can be classified as “occupational 
injuries” only through a wild stretch of 
the imagination. 

Increase in Money Benefits 

How great has been the increase in 
the money benefits under the compensa- 
tion laws due principally—but not alto- 
gether—to the foregoing causes, is indi- 
cated by the following data: 

In Pennsylvania, in 1917, 227,880 acci- 
dents were reported, of which 81,769 were 





compensable cases. In 1923, the number 
of accidents reported was only 200,435, 
but the number of compensable cases 
had increased to 105,372. 

In Massachusetts, in 1914 (the second 
full year of the law’s operation), the 
number of tabulatable injuries reported 
was 51,430, and the amount of compensa- 
tion paid was $2,005,502, or an average 
of $39.40 per injury reported. In 1922, 
the number of tabulatable injuries re- 
ported was 51,105, and the compensation 
paid amounted to $4,075,405, or an aver- 
age of $79.75 per injury reported. 


Case Average Grows 


In Wisconsin, in the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1914 (the third year of the 
law’s operation), there were 8,496 cases 
settled, the compensation paid amounting 
to $581,200, or an average of $68 per 
case. In the fiscal year 1923, the num- 
ber of cases settled amounted to 19,058, 
the compensation paid amounting to 
$2,763,836, or an average of $145 per case. 

But even more material has been the 
increase in the cost of the medical bene- 
fits. Originally the compensation laws 
contemplated that the employer or his 
insurance carrier should furnish the in- 
jured workman with limited first aid 
treatment. But it was soon realized that 
both humanity and true economy re- 
quire that everything reasonable should 
be done to restore the injured to full 
earning capacity, so far as practicable, 
besides elaborate measures for prompt 
“first aid” in order to prevent infections; 
and the insurance carriers are now al- 
most universally providing medical, sur- 
vical and hospital treatment on that 
basis, regardless of the requirements of 
the law. The results in the way of in- 
creased cost are shown in the following 
data: 


Medical Benefits 


In Massachusetts, in 1914, 52,430 tabu- 
latable accidents were reported, and the 
payments for medical benefits amounted 
to $556,250, or an average of $10.50 per 
accident reported. In 1922, 51,105 tabu- 
latable accidents were reported, and the 
payments for medical benefits amounted 
to $1,974,746, or an average of $38.64 per 
accident reported. 

In Wisconsin in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1914, there were 8,496 cases 
settled, and the payments for medical 
benefits amounted to $270,000, or an aver- 
age of $32 per case. In the fiscal year 
1923, 19,058 cases were settled, and the 
payments for medical benefits amounted 
to $838,180, or an average of $44 per 
case. 

It should be recognized, of course, that 
some of the increase in the cost of both 
the money and medical benefits has been 
due to the general increase in wages and 
prices; but the maximum limits upon the 
weekly payments fixed in the majority 
of laws prevented the increase in wages 
from being proportionately duplicated in 
the money benefits. 


Malingering 


There are reasons for suspecting that 
there is also a steadily progressing in- 
crease in the cost of compensation due 
to an increasing disposition to malinger. 
This seems to be true particularly of 
those jurisdictions in which the control 
of claims is lax. 

Thus in Ontario, where the benefits 
have not been terially raised, the sta- 
tistics of accidaits compensated by the 


state fund, per each 100 full year work- 
ers, for the years 1916 (the second year 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Medical Problems Very Complex; Some 
Companies Try Innovations To 
Meet Higher Current Costs 


When the cost of writing workmen's 
compensation insurance is separated 
into its various factors it is seen that 
one of the heavy charges is for medical 
administration costs. All company un- 
derwriters handling this business are of 
one opinion that these costs have risen 
sharply during the past dozen years 
and that the medical phase is command- 
ing more attention as a cost factor. But 
there is a surprising lack in the company 
offices of accurate information and 
statistical data on the subject, especially 
as to details or classification of costs. 

Practically all the important com- 
pensation writing companies contribute 
certain information from their experi- 
ence to the National Council on Work- 
men’s Compensation and from this ma- 
terial it is quite evident that the medical 
supervision costs rose abruptly during 
1918, 1919 and 1920. The experience for 
1921 is mixed, seeming to indicate a 
flattening in the tendency of the curve. 

Different Plans of Companies 

The increase in doctors’ fees in gen- 
eral practice in recent years is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge and the com- 
pensation insurance companies have not 
escaped the tendency. Some of the 
companies have resorted to various ex- 
pedients in their efforts to reduce these 
costs. In general the companies select 
certain doctors in the localities of their 
risks with whom an understanding as to 
charges is arrived at. All companies 
have a printed schedule for this purpose, 
although it is in practice more of a 
guide to charges than a fixed or con- 
tractural scale. 

The doctors are usually agreeable to 
such an arrangement because the volume 
of practice, together with the sure and 
prompt payment of bills is more than an 
offset for the concession they make from 
their regular schedule of charges they 
make to individual patients. But some 
companies have gone to considerable 
lengths to cut down medical costs. 
Where there is enough business to justify 
it, a salaried physician, with nurse serv- 
ice and hospital equipment, have been in- 
stalled. In many instances a_ salaried 
physician alone is used. Often some 
such plan as these cited is used largely 
as a service feature, regardless of the 
comparative cost, but the subject has 
been studied and experimented with as 
a possible means of reducing costs. 

There is one phase of medical costs 
that has risen very considerably in re- 
cent years. This is hospital charges, 
surgical dressings and appliances costs. 
In each of these the difference in costs 
has meant a substantial increase for the 
companies. Within the past six months, 
lor instance, hospital charges at many 
points have been increased, one of these 
being New York. 

Specialists and Medical Fads 

Modern medicine is notable for its 
specialization and the companies have 
not escaped the enormous charges of 
the specialist. Then there is the medi- 
cal fad like psycho-analysis and psycho- 
neurosis, violet ray treatments and 
various other developments along the 
same line, all of which take their toll 
from the insurance company. The most 
outstanding in this class of medical 
treatment from the experience of the 
compensation companies is baking and 
massage treatments which very com- 
monly are resorted to after accidents. 
Baking and massage treatments to re- 
store joints and muscles to their normal 
flexibility after an accident may be con- 
tinued interminably. There is another 


MEDICAL COSTS 





phase of increased medical cost that 
enters here. 
Liberalized Laws a Factor 


Workmen’s compensation laws used 
all to have limits both as to period of 
treatment and amount of medical al- 
lowance. The liberalizing tendency has 
gone on until now most of the states 
have removed all limits of time and 
amount. Delaware, for instance, started 
out with a two weeks’ limit and $25 
allowance. Now the amount is dis- 
cretionary with the state board, although 
the statute names thirty days and $100 
as the limits. States that used to have 
thirty-day and $100 limits, have gone 
on the sixty-day-$200 basis and so on. 
But regardless of the amount specified, 
the law now usually has a discretionary 
clause permitting “such additional medi- 
cal treatment as may be required.” 

State Board Allowances Higher 

One reason why it is difficult to indi- 
cate specifically where the increased 
medical costs fall, is because much of it 
is beyond the control of the insurance 
companies and reaches them indirectly 
through awards made by state boards 
or commissions. In states where the 
workmen’s compensation law has such 
central administrative authority, a sched- 
ule of allowances for medical attend- 
ance is usually set up either in the 
law itself or by the state supervising 
body. Such schedules are generally 
guides only and when cases are passed 
upon by the boards the circumstances 
of the case control. Such awards 
clearly reflect the rising cost of medical 
attendance. Higher and higher allow- 
ances are made so that the results for 
the insurance companies are noticeable. 

A standardization of medical attend- 
ance charges suggests itself as a fine 
thing to fit this situation, but in ap- 
plication it fails. One would think, for 
instance, that a broken arm in New 
York would be the same in medical 
cost as a broken arm in California. 
But it is not. The companies say 
that California is a high cost state. 
Oklahoma is also frequently mentioned 
as another state where higher than aver- 
age costs prevail. 

But on the whole there is very little 
dependable information on this subject 
of sectional experience. One company 
will have a high cost and another a 
lower than average medical cost experi- 
cnce in the same section, This seems 
to be due to a considerable extent to 
the method of handling. One company 
will have a satisfactory experience in 
Illinois, for instance, although it might 
change doctors frequently and yet un- 
der the same system in another state 
its results might be unsatisfactory. 
There seems to be no explaining such 
experiences, The elements entering into 
the situation are complex. Prevailing 
custom amongst the medical fraternity 
in the different sections is an undoubted 
factor. 


Why It Is Difficult To Get Costs 

Attempts to arrive at costs per case 
are very unsatisfactory. One phase of 
the problem may be illustrated by the 
following: If the experience of a cer- 
tain company on a_ group—sectional, 
class, or any other group—shows that 
100 cases cost $10,000 for medical five 
years ago and $15,000 last year, the con- 
clusion that costs for this group had 
increased 50% would not be justified 
because one big permanent injury case 
would have a marked effect on the total. 
One company has on its records one 
case on account of which $4,000 has been 
paid out in medical charges. 

Another complex element that makes 
statistical data on this subject deceptive 
is the influence of the economic cycle 
on the business. It has been found that 
accident frequency varies with  in- 
dustrial conditions. During a period of 
industrial revival, there are more acci- 
dents per 100 risks exposed than during 
normal times. This is because the 
workers are new to their jobs, or even 


Tables Show Increase 
of Medical Cost 


DATA OF NATIONAL COUNCIL 





Tables, Especially Analyzed, Will Give 
a Concrete Idea of How Cost 
Grows 








TABLE A 


Medical Conversion Factors 
{To Medical Cost Level of Policy Year 





1920) 

«—Policy Years--—, 

State 1918 1919 1920 
COUGOPOIG. icsesigocese 1.266 1.113 1.000 
COOREdO  co6ccsccosces 1.305 1.272 1.000 
Connecticut .......... 1,369 1.149 1.000 
MERE ccs Sibseowanae seeds 1.561 -950 ~=1.000 
SEO 6 one haies veces - 1.362 1.142 1.000 
MMENUIR: cd ascaecaiascar 1.378 1,151 1,000 
SE. sivcxencdssensceens 1.122 1.000 
BONE co scc ce ar 1.211 1.000 
Kentucky 1.044 1,000 
Louisiana 943 1.051 
PA et f 1.156 1.000 
ee ee 1.411 1.214 1.000 
Massachusetts ....... 1.516 = 1.151 1.000 
MICHIBON ... 00000088 + 1.871 1.115 1.000 
BEIRREROtA 6.0.0.0 00000 1.526 1,188 1.000 
DMM. coc peceuccoses 1,810 1.297 1.000 
SS er re 1.461 1.109 1,000 
New Jersey ..cscceve. 1.874 1.311 1.103 
New Mexico ......... 2.562 1.818 1.000 
MW TOOK s05s5c00ess 2.011 1.487: 1.050 
OISROING: oicccccceces 1.599 1.057 1.000 
Rhode Island ,....... 1.414 1.061 1.000 
South Dakota ........ 1.375 -962 1.000 
Tennessee ..........+. eee 1.186 ~=—-:1.000 
WEES isanacsenesscnes 1.780 §=1.214 =: 11.100 
IMRT. casio shee versened 1.499 1.206 1.000 
WARE Scots cxencnees 1.375 ~=—:1.234 ~—- 1.000 
WENMUE ccvscosesecess Races 1.244  =1,000 
WISCONSIN cecesssccces 1.374 1.139: 1.000 





*Compensation Law not effective until 
919, 











TABLE B 
Indexes of Medical Cost Per Case 

-——-——- Policy Years ---—~ 

State 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
Calif. ....... .790 .898 1.000 1.007 1.057* 
Conn 7 .870 1.000 1.027. 1.078* 
||) Recs .876 1.000 .976 1.025* 
Ky. .958 1.000 .899  .944* 
Mass .869 1.000 1.004 1.054* 
Wis .878 1.000 1.038 1.090* 


*Approximate only, 











There are published on this page two 
tables which were prepared at the request 
of The Eastern Underwriter by the Na- 
tional Council and which will give a con- 
crete idea of the extent to which medical 
cost has increased during the past few 
years. 

Table A exhibits the conversion factors 
which were employed by the Council in 
converting medical experience to the “state 
latest” level, which for practical purposes 
was taken to be the cost level of policy 
year 1920. 

These factors (where there has been no 








if they go back to old jobs, they have 
lost some of their dexterity at the work 
while away from it and in certain oc- 
cupations, at least, this. results in in- 
creased accidents. Conversely, in periods 
of declining industrial activity, the acci- 
dent frequency is less because, for one 
reason, the least skilled workers are 
the first to be dropped. 

These and other factors affecting the 
medical element of costs make the 
problem so complex that the workmen’s 
compensation underwriter is reluctant 
to draw conclusions from availablé medi- 
cal cost data. He knows that more 
money is going out for this purpose 
than formerly, but whether the rise in 
costs is disproportionate; whether the 
pruning knife should be used and where, 
are questions for the oracle. As an un- 
derwriter he maintains that this unknown 
quantity should be allowed for in the 
rate. 


amendment in the medical provisions of 
the law) represent the ratio of 1920 medi- 
cal cost per case to that of the particular 
year involved. For example, the conver- 
sion factor for California policy year 1918 
is 1.266. This means that per case 1920 
medical cost was 26.6% greater than that 
for policy year 1918, in California. Simi- 
larly, in order to raise the medical: cost 
for Montana for policy year 1919 to the 
cost level of policy year 1920 in the same 
state, it was necessary to increase the same 
29.7%. 

In this table, normally the factor for 
policy year 1920 is unity (1.000) as that 
year was taken as the base, the data for 
no subsequent policy year being generally 
available at the time the factors were com- 
puted. ve 

In several states, however, Louisiana, 
New Jersey, New York and Texas, the 
factor applicable to the medical cost for 
that year is greater than unity, this being 
due to the fact that the medical benefits 
of the law subsequent to policy year 1920 
have been so amended as to increase the 
cost. 

No factors are shown for policy year 
1918 in Tennessee and Virginia because the 
compensation laws for these states did not 
become effective until 1919. 

It will be noted that on the whole these 
factors are fairly consistent, there being 
hardly more than the expected fluctuation 
between states, giving due weight, of 
course, to the fact that in some states the 
volume of business is quite small, and ac. 
cordingly, the “trend” would be rathe: 
unstable. 

Table B exhibits, more clearly perhaps, 
similar facts for six states, with policy 
year 1921 included on the same basis and 
policy year 1922 brought in upon an ap- 
proximate basis. 

In this table, instead of showing conver- 
sion factors, medical cost per case is shown 
as an index, with 1920 taken as the base, 
The values shown in this table were com- 
puted exactly for policy years 1918-192) 
inclusive. (There was made an_ actual 
comparison of medical cost per case as 
revealed in Schedule Z; in these calcula- 
tions differences in the number of compen- 
sible cases due to changes in the “waiting 
period” had of course to be taken into 
account). rom this table, it will be 
observed that there was a striking increase 
in medical cost from policy year 1918 to 
1919 and on the whole, a marked but some- 
what smaller increase from policy year 
1919 to 1920. Policy year 1921, however, 
with one exception, shows little departure 
from the cost index for policy year 1920. 

Schedule Z for policy year 1922 is now 
being compiled and the results will not be 
available for all states for some months. 
Accordingly, there cannot be brought into 
this table policy year 1922 on the same 
basis. An analysis of the National Coun- 
cil’s loss ratio information and a compar- 
ison of same for policy year 1922 with that 
for policy year 1921 have been made from 
which it seems probable that medical cost 
for the latter year is in the neighborho 
of 5% greater than for policy year 1921; 
and the figures in the last column of Table 
B have been computed on this assumption, 
which, of course, cannot he accurate for 
any individual state. : 

It should be noted that this analysis of 
medical cost is on the per case basis, an 


. accordingly does not conform absolutely 


“ 
to what the trend would be upon a “pure 
premium” basis. 





CONTRIBUTE TO “ROXIE” FUND 

The National Surety has been taking 
up a collection among its employes to 
be given toward a fund being raised by 
“Roxie” Rothafel, who announces the 
Capital Theatre program over the radio 
every Sunday night, to install a radio 
set at the cot of every wounded world 
war veteran. 





ROYAL APPOINTMENT 


Harry Bergen, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been appointed borough agent for the 
Eagle Indemnity. 





By | 
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Tremendous Routine 
of Administration 


MANY ITEMS ADD TO COST 





Taxes Increasing; Departmental Re- 
quirements Grow Greater; Experts 
Constantly Added to All 


Departments 


By Charles H. Remington 
Vice-President Aetna Life 





The cost of workmen’s compensation 
insurance seems to fall quite easily into 
that already over-crowded category of 
highly specialized subjects which subtract 
many, many hours of sleep from the quota 
alloted the experts, and which the layman 
cares nothing about—at least until such 
tine as he finds it necessary to obtain 
the protection afforded by this form of 
insurance. Then, if he is an average lay- 
man, he makes a cursory investigation of 
his insurance requirements, computes the 
total annual outlay, and invariably an- 
nounces, with all the authority of a medi- 
cine man, that “it costs too much.” 

This observation is unjust, as anyone 
who ascertains what the insurance com- 
panies are doing in the compensation field 
must admit. The keenness of competition 
alone would operate to reduce the coverage 
to the lowest cost level; but in addition to 
this we have state insurance departments 
and bureaus, or official rating boards, in 
which the people have placed the care of 
their insurance interests, and the power to 
fix arbitrary rates. 


Administration of Claim Departments 
Perhaps no other form of insurance 
presents so many problems to the com- 
panies writing it as does workmen’s com- 
pensation. Not the least of these is the 
heavy burden of taxation, and the huge 
cost of complying with requirements to 
file numerous forms of statistical data, 
some of which is effectively used, and 
much of which is of questionable value. 

For the information of those who are 
carrying workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance under the present forms of legisla- 
tion, it may be well to begin by saying 
that the type of service rendered governs 
largely the first cost of this protection. It 
follows, then, that one of the most im- 
portant factors entering into the cost con- 
cerns the payment of benefits, or in other 
words the administration of the claims 
department. 

Everything possible is done by the insur- 
ance companies to prevent accidents, but 
when they do occur a competent company 
will leave nothing undone to provide the 
injured employe with proper treatment. It 
also will see that the employer is relieved 
of the burden of preparing the various 
reports required by state bureaus. This 
means that the company must maintain a 
large organization of reliable men, trained 
especially for the work in order that the 
employe may be justly treated and restored 
to his regular occupation without undue 
loss of time. 

These adjusters must not only have a 
thorough knowledge of the compensation 
laws of the state in which they operate, 
but should also be well acquainted with 
such leading physicians and surgeons as 
handle industrial injuries, so that they can 
direct the injured person to the practitioner 
best qualified to treat his case. While they 
are expected to detect such claims as are 
either fraudulent or unjust, the adjuster’s 
most important service is to the end that 
the period of disability may be curtailed. 
By so doing. he not only benefits the in- 
jured person but also the employer or policy 
holder. in that prolonged disability is 
naturally reflected in the “experience” 
statistics which govern the premium rate 
upon the risk. Careful administration of the 
claims department ends to keep the cost 
of compensation within its proper limits, 
and at the same time prevents its becom- 
ing a burden upon industry. 


One Company Has 62 Claim Offices” 


The AEtna Life Insurance Company, for 
example, maintains sixty-two claim offices 
throughout the United States, employing a 
large clerical and field force to handle the 
mass of detail involved in compensation 
business. 

The home office regulates and serves as 
a clearing house for this nation-wide busi- 
ness and employs a staff of more than 
one hundred, including a number of experts 
who advise the adjusters and assist them 
in the handling of difficult cases. 

The foregoing description of the claims 
department is far too brief to convey an 
adequate idea of its many functions. The 
industrial medical clinics maintained in 
certain states, as well as the industrial 
medical service at the home office are 
among other branches properly identified 
with the claims department which lack of 
space prevents telling of here. 


The Statistical Bureau 


Closely allied to the claims department is 
the statistical bureau, which all companies 
writing workmen’s compensation must 
necessarily maintain. This department is 
charged with the preparation and filing of 
thousands of reports and other data 
required by law. Some states, of course, 
have more legislation along these lines than 
others. Each year a company is obliged 
to file a classification experience with the 
National Council or with the State Insur- 
ance Department. This experience covers 
about thirty-five states, and is a complete 
classification experience for two’ policy 
years. There are roughly about 800 classi- 
fications to be reported. The premium and 
payroll also is divided by classification, and 
shows a separation as between policies 
written excluding and those including medi- 
cal aid. On all serious cases, an individual 
report is filed. This report is in great 
detail, calling for the name and address 
of the assured, manual classification, name 
of injured person, his age and. occupation, 
the cause of his injury, his weekly wage. 
and other data. Then in the States of 
Pennsylvania and Delaware it is necessary 
to file an individual report on each policy 
showing audited payroll, premium by classi- 
fication, and every accident. 

The filing of these various reports is an 
annual requirement. The A€tna Life In- 
surance Company, from which the material 
for this article was obtained, estimates that 
during 1923 its compensation statistical de- 
partment filed more than 28,000 report 
sheets in order to comply with the laws of 
all states. 

Compensation rates are keyed to current 
wage data. The National Council for rate 
making purposes requires the wages for all 
reportable compensation accidents for all 
states. To comply with this call requires a 
company annually to go through thousands 
and thousands of individual accident re- 
ports in order to report the wage data by 
classifications. An experience is main- 
tained on each individual assured. One of 
the uses of this data is for the compilation 
of experience for ratings. Experience 
rating is mandatory on certain risks, and 
the services of several clerks are required 
to keep in touch and carry on the technical 
work required for this feature. 


The Payroll Audit 


Possibly one of the most complex phases 
of compensation insurance is the payroll 
audit. As compensation policies are issued 
on an estimated payroll basis, they must 
in fairness to the assured and to the com- 
pany he subject to an adjustment of 
premium, arrived at from an accounting of 
the actual payroll exnenditures divided into 
the proper classifications, which determines 
either the additional amount of premium 
due the company. or the refund premium 
due to the assured, based upon actual con- 
ditions which can be determined only after 
the termination of a policy. 

Compensation policies at termination 
either by cancellation or by natural expira- 
tion of the term of insurance are subject 
to final adjustment of premium by means 
of payroll audit. Every company writing 


compensation insurance maintains a pay- 
roll audit department, the field force of 
which employs men capable of doing ac- 
counting work, and who are thoroughly 
trained in all features of compensation in- 
surance, particularly from an underwrit- 
ing and accounting standpoint. 

Reasonably soon after an expiration, a 
payroll auditor visits the office of the as- 
sured and from the payroll records draws 
off a report reflecting actual payroll expen- 
ditures. It is the usual custom to work up 
this report in company with the assured 
or a designated representative, so that 
any questions of classification, application 
of rates, etc., may be ironed: out as well 
as possible. When finally completed, this 
report is submitted by the payroll auditor 
to the company, and the actual payrolls so 
computed applied against the payrolls es- 
timated in the policy, and an invoice sent 
to the assured representing the final charge 
or credit. 

The payroll auditor performs an impor- 
tant service both to the assured and to his 
company. In the absence of claims, and 
particularly for risks which do not require 
inspection, oftentimes the payroll auditor 
is the only company representative to come 
in direct contact with an assured, and thus 
the assured is given an opportunity to dis- 
cuss with the company representative 
various features of his contract with which 
he may not be entirely familiar. 


The Underwriting Department 

It frequently happens that an assured 
will extend his business operations, employ 
help under classifications not mentioned in 
the contract when written, or make many 
other changes between the time a policy is 
written and the expiration date, and it is 
the duty of a trained payroll auditor to 
properly classify all of the assured’s actual 
expenditures of payroll, and assign proper 
rates. 

The underwriting department is one 
which could and very properly should be 
described in great detail if an accurate 
estimate of its importance is to be made. 
It is passed over briefly here to avoid the 
confusion which would result from trying 
to explain an intricate subject in a limited 
number of words. Primarily, the under- 
writer must visualize compensations insur- 
ance as a whole, giving special considera- 
tion to the correct classification, the pre- 
mium, past losses, the loss ratio, and the 
compilation of experience and schedule 
rates in order to give the highest type of 
service to the assured. 


Applying Proper Classifications 

It is the work of the underwriters to 
apply proper classifications to the risk, 
analyze inspection reports, and schedule 
and experience rating data, in order that 
proper rates may be established. Policies 
also must be issued including the endorse- 
ments and riders required by the various 
states. This involves a vast amount of 
detailed clerical work. 

The underwriter must then follow the 
risk carefully throughout the policy year, 
paying. particular attention to the losses 
occurring an the improvements necessary 
to keep losses down, thus developing the 
lowest rate that may consistently be ap- 
plied to the risk at the time of renewal. 

Underwriting officials also serve on com- 
mittees of the National Council, and upon 
individual rating boards and bureaus, en- 
gage in analyzing data, settling up manual 
classifications, and establishing equitable 
rates, etc. 


Schedule 


The preparation of “Schedule W” may 
properly be explained at this point. This 
schedule shows the experience of the 
various carriers by states in a number of 
the larger states having compensation laws, 
and covers income and disbursements; the 
fatter being separated as to losses, claim 
and inspection expense, taxes and general 
administration costs, the separation being 
for the purpose of determining the acauisi- 
tion costs, which must be held within 
seventeen and one-half per cent.. accord- 
ing to the various state laws. The work 


involved in determining the amount of gen- 
eral administration expense, investigation, 
adjustment of claims, inspection expense, 
and payroll audit expense can be readily 
appreciated. 


Big Engineering and Inspection Depart- 
ments 

The Inspection Department, which comes 
next in order, might be described as the 
eye of the compensation department, since 
the engineers and the inspectors in the 
field have the two-fold purpose of convey- 
ing first-hand information to the Home 
Office departments regarding the risks on 
the books, and also of rendering the 
engineering service necessary to keep acci- 
dents at a minimum. 

If workmen’s compensation is to be 
brought to the lowest economic level, the 
engineering and inspection bureau of any 
compensation insurance company must be 
developed to its highest degree of efficiency. 
The history of workmen’s compensation 
in this country has already proved that 
we are not going to reduce inspection or 
spasmodic safety engineering work, but 
through systematic engineering analysis 
and a thorough research into the various 
accident causes which are producing not 
only normal but unusual losses under this 
type of insurance. 

Always eager to increase the efficiency 
of its Bureau of Inspection and Accident 
Prevention, the A®tna Life Insurance 
Company has given special encouragement 
to this department of its service in order 
to lend greater impetus to the systematic 
work of eliminating as far as_ possible 
industrial accidents. To this end, much 
effort and money have been expended for 
broad educational propaganda and _ safety 
work, as well as increasing the field force 
with efficient inspectors to give intelligent, 
practical and reasonable advice to our 
assured along safety lines. 

Efficient co-operation in safety work be- 
tween employes, employers and insurance 
companies can only be accomplished by 
providing the best type of inspection serv- 
ice. By “inspection service,” it is not 
meant alone the sending of a practical 
mechanic who understands physical and 
moral hazards from experience’ into an 
industry to explain how safeguarding may 
be done—this knowledge has always been 
the first requisite of an employe entering 
this department—but in this day of busi- 
ness sagacity, an inspector or engineer 
must use the keenest type of judgment and 
diplomacy in order to push to the fullest 
extent the accident prevention movement. 
It is with this aim in view that this Com- 
pany is ever increasing its diligence espe- 
cially along the line of inspection service. 


Efficient Training of Inspectors 


Amid the urgent demands for the best 
type of inspection service under the work- 
men’s compensation laws, the A®tna has 
at no time hurriedly placed a man in the 
inspection field to fill the gap. Following 
a thorough home office training, in which 
the standards for safeguarding are care- 
fully explained, together with the hest 
methods of making reasonable and _ scien- 
tific recommendations, a practical expe- 
rience is added to the novice’s mechanical 
training. 

During these days of scientific research, 
the insurance companies are more and more 
called upon to aid in developing practical 
scientific codes for safety covering all 
industries; the carrying out of special re- 
searches and investigations into the actual 
causes of industrial poisons; a complete 
analysis of its statistics covering accident 
cause and frequency to attack in the most 
efficient way the outstanding causes of loss 
of life and limb; together with other types 
of research work covering explosives, 
strength of various types of material, static 
electricity, ventilation, ete. It is only 


through a thoroughly equipved engineering 
and research department of this tyne that 
we are going to eventually bring the cost 
of workmen’s compensation to the lowest 
economic level. 
It seems fitting to conclude with a brief 
(Continued on page 34) 
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RESERVES AND LUMP SUM 





ace Offer Big 
Problem In Business 


HOW FIGURES ARE COMPUTED 


Statutory Ruswees Sete Been Dwindling 
Rapidly; Unpaid Losses Have 
Diminished Little 


By Clarence W. Hobbs 


Mr. Hobbs, one of the great students of 
the insurance business, is special representa- 
ive of the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners with the National 
Council of Workmen’s Compensation. 


Reserves are items of a company’s 
liabilities representing obligations, con- 
immediately 
charactreistic insurance 
(1) the unearned premium 
funds held to 
cover contingent liabilities on contracts 
in force; (2) the repre- 
senting funds held to cover losses ac- 
crued but not yet paid. 


(1) The unearned 


tingent or accrued, not 
payable. The 
reserves are 
reserve, representing the 


loss reserve, 


premium reserve 
may under the law be measured either 
by 50% of the gross premiums in force 
or by the 
those 


actual unearned portion of 
premiums. It is more customary 
to set up the portion actually unearned, 
the reserves set up on this basis cor- 
responding more closely to the develop- 
ment of losses. As the bulk of compen- 
sation insurance is written on an annual 
premium 
for policies one month or less old would 


basis, the unearned reserve 
be 23/24 the premium; 

months old, 21/24; 
11 to 12 months old, 


carned 


for policies 1 to 
and so to policies 
for which the un- 
premiums reserve would be 1/24 
the premium. 

(2) The loss reserve should properly 
cover outstanding losses, and should be 
sufficient not only to cover known 
losses, but those incurred but not yet 
reported. Calculation of this reserve, 
therefore, in any line of insurance in- 
volves a certain amount of estimation, 
not only of the value of claims reported, 
on which the final liability may or may 
not have been determined, but also of 
the amount of claims which have prob- 
ably been incurred within the year, but 
not yet reported. 


Many Claims Pending At End of 
Calendar Year 


In compensation insurance, a multi- 
tude of claims, large and small, will 
probably be pending at the end of each 
calendar year. These claims are for an 
indemnity payable weekdy. Liability on 
these claims is determined, in case of 
contest, by industrial accident boards or 
by the courts. The probable duration 
of the payments involves much uncer- 
tainty. The earlier estimates are, there- 
fore, BBs ak in much doubt, and there 
is probably some little variation in the 
methods employed in making estimates, 
some companies making a careful esti- 
mate on each case, putting up an amount 
which is designed to be a maximum 
figure; others probably making a more 
general estimate. The estimates being 
at the best an uncertain test of the 
company’s real liability, the law requires 
for the three latest policy years a re- 
serve based on the unearned premiums, 
and on loss and expense payments ac- 
tually made. 

For the two latest years, the reserve 
is computed by taking 65% of the earned 
premiums and deducting all loss pay- 
ments and loss adjustment expenses. 
For the third year the same computa- 
tion is made, but the reserve is either 
the figure thus obtained or the present 
value of actual losses, estimated on a 
4% basis, whichever is the greater. 


Part of Premium Payable After Policy 
Expires 

This will normally produce first year 
loss reserves less than the loss esti- 
mates. The justification of this lies. in 
the fact that a large portion of the pre- 
mium is payable after the policy has 
expired, on the completion of payroll 
audits, and therefore the losses develop 
somewhat faster than the premiums. 
There is therefore a latent asset, in the 
form of the earned portion of the pre- 
mium which will be disclosed on the com- 
pletion of the audits, and which will, 
when ascertained, offset the liability. In 
the second and third years, the method 
produces reserves which in years of 
favorable experience are larger than the 
loss estimates. 

The recent years of unfavorable ex- 
perience have, however, indicated a 
weakness in the method, namely that the 
worse a company’s experience, the small- 
er the reserves. If, for instance a com- 
pany had no losses and no adjustment 
expenses, it would carry as reserves the 
full 65% of the earned premium. If on 
the other hand its losses and loss ex- 
penses were more than 65% of the 
earned premium, a condition which has 
happened more than once, it might carry 
no reserve at all, for the two latest 
policy years. <A loss reserve formula 
which produces big reserves for com- 
panies with small losses and small re- 
serve for companies with big losses 
is an anomaly, and might on occasion 
lead to serious results. During the years 
1918, 1919 and 1920 the statutory re- 
serves were generally far in excess of 
the estimated unpaid losses. During the 
three succeeding years the statutory re- 
serves have been dwindling rapidly while 
the unpaid losses have diminished but 
little in gross amount, and the propor- 
tion of accrued losses to premiums 
earned has constantly increased. The 


Lump Sum Awards 
Add To Carrier’s Cost 


TOO MANY ARE BEING GIVEN 


Against Fundamental Principle of Com- 
pensation Act; They Hazard Funds 
of Beneficiaries 


One of the items adding to the cost 
of doing compensation insurance is the 
tendency in such states as New York 
lump sum _ settlements. 
This tendency on the part of the New 
York Industrial Commission is growing 
rapidly. 


of awarding 


According to Eckford C. De Kay, 
former compensation rating expert of 
the New York Insurance Department, 
and now a successful New York City 
broker, specializing in 
lines, 


compensation 
are three pertinent objec- 
tions to lump sum awards: (A), they 
are against the fundamental princples 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
which presumes to provide 


there 


“pensions ;” 
viz., perpetual or long-drawn-out pay- 
ments to the claimant or beneficiary. 
(B), they militate against the carrier 
and the employer, in that the lump sum 
award deprives them of any of the 
favorable elements of the law of aver- 
ages. (C), they frequently fail to ful- 
fill the desires of the claimant. 


Beneficiaries Waste Lump Sums 


In commenting upon these objections, 
Mr. De Kay said: 

“Lump sum awards give the beneficiary 
money to hazard in industry which fre- 








Ist Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 
Pol. Unpaid Loss Ist Year Unpaid Loss 2nd Year Unpaid Loss 3rd Year 
wr, Estimates Loss Reserves Estimates Reserves Estimates Reserves 
1917 5,383,715 4,405,221 10,683,486 11,741,080 6,534,714 10,927,750 
1918 7,681,574 8,997,557 11,360,425 16,482,860 6,128,866 13,574,736 
1919 7,424,390 6,350,769 10,695,314 14,443,357 6,395,425 11,198,132 
1920 8,778,710 6,616,580 11,412,370 13,696,573 7,016,848 9,559,202 
1921 6,653,466 4,016,784 8,886,022 6,089,372 4,739,425 4,741,425 
1922 8,484,177 2,963,893 8,750,050 SG0nee. “ Seeameac . 7? “Speen 
1923 8,503,866 Bene, eee” ee ogaeak | Ut ates | OL maeeeen 
following aggregate figures extracted quently results disastrousiy and then 


from the returns of five of the largest 
workmen’s compensation carriers will il- 
lustrate this point. 

The gap between loss estimate and 
statutory reserves has in case of some 
companies run into the millions and be- 
yond the point where any future pre- 
mium development can be expected to 
make it good. Most companies have 
recognized this by putting up very sub- 
stantial voluntary reserves, and super- 
vising officials have required others to 
take similar action. The necessity for 
a change in the law is, however, mani- 
fest. 


WRITING “FIRM INSURANCE” 


The Royal Indemnity is now issuing 
a “Firm Insurance” contract which 
undertakes to reimburse the firm or part- 
nership for moneys advanced to members 
disabled through sickness or accident 
and provides coverage in the full amount 
of the drawing account. J. B. Clarke, 
manager, and L. H. Cook, superintend- 
ent, of the Income Department, antici- 
pate a warm reception in the Metropoli- 
tan district of this new contract form. 


To Have Outing At Bear Mountain 

The Employes Clubs of the National 
Surety and the New York Indemnity 
will have an. outing at Bear Mountain on 
June 14. The party will leave at eight 
thirty in. the morning and go up. the 
Hudson by the boat “Warwick.” There 
will be many attractions, including danc- 
ing, athletic events and a base-ball game 
between the National Surety and the 
New York Indemnity. 


the recipient is withouc funds. There 
are innumerable examples, but as illus- 
trative as any is the case of Kirk v. 
State Fund. Kirk received $4,400. with 
which to purchase a newspaper and 
candy store in Brooklyn. The store had 
been ‘salted’ by the sellers. Kirk thought 
he had purchased a good sized news- 
paper route, which, after he had been 
delivering papers for a month, turned 
out to consist of fictitious names and 
addresses. It also developed that chil- 
dren had been provided with pennies 
with which to make purchases while 
Kirk was in the store looking it over. 
The stock of goods on hand did not 
amount to very much and at the con- 
clusion of sixty days following the 
purchase, Kirk was dispossessed and the 
$4,400 paid in the lump sum award had 
disappeared with nothing to show for it. 


How Lump Sum Awards Are Based 


“In regard to objection B it should 
be remembered that lump awards are 
based upen a 3%% interest table, but 
money is worth much more than 314% 
in industry. Even if borrowed, the 
lender demands at least 5%4%, which 
makes a net loss of 2%.to the Insur- 
ance. Carrier and consequently to the 
employer whose rates are. increased to 
meet the increased cost to the Insur- 
ance Companies. .Lump sum awards are 
based upon the Danish Survivorship 
Annuitant’s Tables and the Dutch Re- 
marriage Tables and represent average 
conditions which the carrier should be 
permitted to enjoy. Such average con- 
ditions are thrown out of balance when 
lump sum awards are made by _ in- 
dividual selection. For example, if a 


widow aged 32 has an expectancy to age 
72 she might live to be 92, in which 
case the company would pay more than 
the average; if, however, she died at 
age 42 the company should profit by 
the saving as would also be the case if 
she should remarry. 


No Physical Examination 


“Lump sum awards in death cases 
are made without a physical examina- 
tion of the beneficiary, so that there is 
at all times a_ possibility of ‘adverse 
selection’ against the carrier. An un- 
healthy widow or one with some hidden 
disease would of course want the lump 
sum settlement. The carrier is not only 
deprived of any savings which might 
accrue on account of the early death of 
a widow, but also the savings resulting 
from the termination of liability upon 
remarriage, as the remarriage factor 
enters into the computation of the ‘pres- 
ent value’ of all commuted awards. 

“The Industrial Commission, being the 
court of last resort as regards all ques- 
tions of fact under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law, the decision rests en- 
tirely in its hands as to whether the 
claimant shall engage in an enterprise 
which its investigator finds worthy of 
the investment and on which one of 
its referees passes final judgment. 

“The monies provided by the benefits 
of the W0orkmen’s Compensation Law 
are in effect trust funds and the death 
benefits practically constitute estate 
funds. If the Commission assumes to 
take the responsibility of commuting a 
certainty into an uncertainty as regards 
a man’s estate the approval of such a 
step should be attended by at least some 
of the precautions that would be taken 
by the administrator of any other es- 
tate. 


The Commission Investigators 


“The investigators employed by the 
Commission are low-salaried and more 
or less inexperienced persons upon 
whose reports the referees must largely 
depend, and then, by the exercise of the 
broadest kind of discretion and personal 
judgment, make an award from which 
there is no appeal. 

“In no other branch of fiduciary ad- 
ministration is such a loose and unregu- 
lated investment, of what are most cer- 
tainly trust funds, permitted. 

“It would seem that the Industrial 
Commission might well place some safe- 
guard around these investments of 
widows and disabled workingmen, by re- 
quiring a probationary period for the 
enterprise, based for example on a fifty 
per cent award with the balance payable 
upon a re-e xamination and reinvestiga- 
tion at the end of one, two, or three 
years, 


Administration Expense 
(Continued from page 33) 


mention of acquisition cost. In the first 
place, active solicitation of new business 
is continuously necessary to keep an insur- 
ance company a healthy going concern, by 
replacing assureds who lapse or go out of 
business, and by procuring that wide dis- 
tribution of risks which is requisite both 
to secure the average upon which insurance 
is based, and to lessen the shock of catas- 
trophe. .No business which is concerned in 
the selling of a commodity can. continue 
permanently in active and healthy existence 
without solicitation to obtain. new cus- 
tomers and to retain old ones. In this latter 
phase especially, the agent plays a highly 
important part, not only. in soliciting new 


business and keeping risks on the books}. 


but also in rendering service to the assured 
through his personal contact. 

The. agent is the expert who first care- 
fully examines his client’s insurance prob- 
lem, then. sees that. the client gets the 
proper coverage—no more and no less— 
and afterwards continuously acts as the 
client’s advisor and aid in all matters per- 
taining to his insurance needs and his in- 
surance relationship. 
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Nothing Surprises 
Claim Departments 


SHOCKED TOO MUCH IN PAST 





Growing Liberality of Awards and 
“Act” Interpretation Add Much 
to Cost 





One of the reasons why casualty ex- 
ecutives live as long as they do is because 
they have such little direct contact with 
the immediate operations of the industrial 
boards and commissions. They send repre- 
sentatives to submit to that torture. If 
they had to sit in on the hearings them- 
selves and watch the manner in which some 
of the commissions and courts of review 


‘operate the shock might kill them; or, at 


least would hand to their nervous systems 
a permanent and total disability. 

The prevailing philosophy at some hear- 
ings of contested claims is that the in- 
surance company is rich and wrong; the 
workingman right and poor, even if he 
is a “Charley” Schwab man with a trunk 
full of silk shirts and a garage full of 
Cadillacs; and booked for and ready to 
play in a ball game on Saturday the 31st. 

This article will discuss some of the 
troubles of the claim departments. The 
claim man is that personage in an insur- 
ance organization who can’t sleep at night 


because of the irritations and injustices 
he meets during the day. 


One Law That Is Popular 


To retrospect for a moment every one 
must have noticed that the introduction of 
workmen’s compensation laws met with 
overwhelming approval in most of the 
states. Such popular legislation had never 
been known. Why? Well, some advocated 
the legislation on the broad principles of 
humanitarianism; others from an economic 
viewpoint; and a certain element believed 
that here was an opportunity to profit 
selfishly. The average solon regarded such 
laws as “good politics.” Suffice to say the 
enactment of these laws has created a 
large number of public offices for political 
appointment in the nature of Industrial 
Commissions. The Industrial Commissions 
have been powerful from the start, and 
popular with the voters. The legislatures 
have added to their power by constantly 
liberalizing the benefits and courts of re- 
view have continually broadened the scope 
of the legislation by stretching compensa- 
tion to cover many hundreds of injuries 
or deaths in rulings which seem as con- 
trary to common sense as those cited 
an example in a box on this page. 

The members of the industrial boards 
owe their tenure of office to political in- 
fluence and as they are not expert insur- 
ance men, jurists or lawyers it would 
be unreasonable to expect that their rulings 
or awards always be consistent with the 
law and with sound insurance practices. 

On the other hand, the authors of the 
compensation acts as enacted in many of 
the states were not expert insurance men, 
jurists or lawyers, but were mere politi- 
cians, and it is naturally to be expecte d 
that "stich laws would be imperfect, in- 
definite and ambiguous to such degree that 
many of the provisions would be subject 
to different interpretations. Consequently, 
in many. instances the rulings of the in- 
dustrial boards in making awards are in- 
consistent with general principles of law, 
and while the companies pay innumerable 
smaller cases because of not wishing to 
incur the expense of appeal, the larger 
cases are appealed to the higher courts, 
and where there is any ambiguity in the 
law the court with great frequency gives 
the benefit of doubt to the claimant, thus 
extending the provisions of the original 
law beyond its original conception. This 


condition, of course, creates an important 
factor in increasing the accident cost of 
writing compensation insurance. 


A Visit to Claim Departments 


Tue EAstTeERN UNDERWRITER reporter 
spent some time visiting the claim depart- 
ments and he got an earful of informa- 
tion, some of which can be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

One of the reasons for the high cost 
of compensation in New York is that 
whether a man goes back to work within 
the waiting period or not the commission 


widow it went to the Custodian who pro- 
ceeded to try and find the alleged widow. 
Investigations by his people unearthed the 
fact that she had been dead for two years. 
How many cases are there similar to this 
of which the companies never learn? The 
money was returned to the insurance com- 
pany by the A. P. C. 

There are board and commission mem- 
bers who are conscientious. There are 
boards, too, dominated by labor members, 
who want to see members of their crafts 
get the best of it. Some of the unions 
have representatives at commission hear- 





tuberculosis. 


prostate gland on March 21, 1922. 


pounds), died of heart leak. 





Within the Act 


Here are some deaths which courts of review have held to be within 
the act; in other words, compensable. 


1. Workman suffered slight burns. Died four months later from 


2. Affected by poison ivy while cutting grass. 
3. Struck by plank and knocked down. 
Died later with symptoms of delirium tremens. 
4. Suffered a strain on February 4, 1921. 


5. Man lifting 150-pound weight with two other men (each lifting 50 


6. Aged watchman with heart disease gave alarm of fire; tried to 
extinguish it; exertion proved too much and he died. 


Died from bronchitis. 
Worked the following day. 


Died from cancer of the 








insists upon having the case heard. 
Theoretically, that is fine; theoretically the 
state should know whether its workmen 
have been receiving proper amount of 
compensation. Practically, however, the 
stock companies cannot afford not to pay 
a man a proper amount of compensation 
which means that most hearings in New 

York are unnecessary and productive only 
of expense for the company. 

On account of the duration of the wait- 
ing period in most states practically 60% 
of the cases are not compensable; viz: only 
the doctors’ bills and other medical charges 
are payable where the man returns to work 
within the waiting period. Therefore, why 
the hearing? In the remaining 40 or 50% 
of the cases, the man is entitled to com- 
pensation and it is not believed there are 
over 10% of those cases where the com- 
mission would be really justified in asking 
that the man appear in order to see how 
he is getting along—whether he is getting 
compensation. It is admitted that there 
should be a check on the companies, but 
some less inexpensive system might be 
devised. 

The Contested Cases 


When it comes to contested cases there 
is a heart-tearing series of stories which 
come from the claim departments. The 
claim man can make or break the company. 
He must not be too easy nor too hard; 
musn’t throw the company’s money away; 
yet must compromise when necessary. 


What Is Legal Evidence? 


Most compensation laws contain a provi- 
sion that the commission is the sole judge 
of the facts. On the other hand, there 
is a long line of decisions of high courts 
which hold that the commission may make 
no award except upon legal evidence. What 
is legal evidence? In compensation it is 
an elusive shadow ground. 

This can be illustrated by a case. A man 
died leaving some alien dependents—so 
their counsel claimed. All the evidence 
produced was not of the kind which would 
he admitted as evidence in a court of law, 
as it consisted of letters claimed to have 
been written by the wife to her husband 
just before his death; of certificates 
claimed to have been made by the pastor 
of the parish in which she lived; and by 
the mayor of her village. On that evidence 
the commission gave an award. It hap- 


pened, however, that the Alien Property 
Custodian was entitled to intervene in that 
case and did so; with the result that in- 
stead of the money being paid to the 


ings and it is not regarded by labor mem- 
bers as wise to antagonize them. 


The Hidden Disease 


There is a growing tendency of the 
boards of connecting comparatively trivial 
accidents with previously existing diseases, 
resulting in decisions similar to those held 
“within the act” appearing in the box 
being run with this article. A man may 
have tuberculosis, cancer, mental diseases, 
locomotor ataxia, but is not advertising 
the fact. He has a slight accident. Later 
he dies of the malignant disease and it is 
held within the act. Smashed fingers thus 
sometimes result in a man’s going crazy 
and the insurance companies paying com- 
pensation. Cases of fatal or almost fatal 
results from shock are common as many 
men are suffering from traumatic neurosis. 
A football player would never notice a 
jar he receives which might permanently 
injure some one already predisposed to 
that form of nervous trouble. 

It is interesting to know that before 
the advent of compensation laws and acci- 
dent insurance there was no such thing 
as traumatic neurosis. 

Convalescence cases are interesting. A 
man will be injured; the doctor will certify 
that he is able to go back to work. The 
commission agrees that this may be so but 
will give the injured the benefit of the 
doubt in almost every instance. Instead 
of re-examining him in about a week the 
case will go over for three or four weeks. 
When he returns before the commission 
the compensation will be continued unless 
the medical evidence is overwhelming. 

Svphilis is almost exclusively the cause 
of locomotor ataxia, but in many loco- 
motor ataxia cases the blame is put on an 
accident, All that doctors or specialists 
will say is that there is a possibility that 
the locomotor ataxia was the result of 
the accident; and yet the commissions have 
held that so long as there was a possibility 
that in the particular case under review 
it was an actual fact and not reviewable 
on appeal. 

Occupational injuries furnish quite a 
collection of puzzling awards. A_ board 
found that an employee had contracted 
arsenic poisoning October 6, 1914, from 
gases to which he had been exposed for 
fifteen years because his health on that 
particular day was poor and he was un- 
able to resist the gases. 


Border Line Assault Cases 


Border line assault cases furnish a long 
line of. decisions, An employee called an 


employer a liar when accused of using 
too much oil. He was assaulted by the 
foreman. and hurt. Held within the act. 
A mechanics’ helper quit. The employer 
hired another helper. The mechanic was 
shot by the man he discharged. The me- 
chanic’s wounds were held within the act. 

Horseplay accidents are sometimes fatal. 
One day an employee was given a shock 
of electricity attached to a vise—‘‘just for 
fun.” Death resulted. It was the fore- 
man who perpetrated the joke, but it was 
held within the act. 

Companies are compelled to pay for 
many misconduct cases. To illustrate: a 
workman was told to use gold dust, but 
used sulphuric acid instead and died. This 
was held “within the act” although he 
acted contrary to orders. A company had 
to pay for the burns of a man who fell 
asleep in too close proximity to a boiler. 

And so it goes! No wonder compensa- 
tion claim men can’t sleep at night. 

P. S. Recently, companies found that 
a negro, never making more than $22 
week, was insured in five accident com- 
panies. He got $25 weekly from those 
companies and was awarded $12 a week 
by a board, thus making his total income 
curing disability $37. Why go back to 
work? But a volume could be written 
about malingering. 


“KEEP AFTER MOTORISTS” 


Globe Indemnity Prints Timely Para- 
graphs In “Around the Globe” On 


Soliciting Auto Insurance 


A couple of timely paragraphs are those 
appearing in-the current issue of “Around 
the Globe,” the official publication of the 
Globe Indemnity, on soliciting automobile 
insurance, 

They are: “Keep after the motorist 
until you’re sure you have every available 
risk in your territory—and then don’t give 
up! There are millions of cars still un- 
insured, and almost every owner will buy 
if you get to him at the right time. Some 
realize the danger of driving an uninsured 
car and will buy without much urging; 
some just want to be coaxed; others will 
grab at a policy as at a life line thrown 
to them if you get to them right after 
they have witnessed an accident. 

“Tt’s Automobile-time, ‘and it’s your 
chance to load up your books with a nice 
volume of automobile business. There are 
many ways of doing it ‘best,’ but you 
must be the judge of how to go about it 
in your locality. The thing is to get it, 
and hard, ceaseless effort is a good formula 
for success.” 


ALBION APPOINTMENT 


The Zurich General Accident and 
Liability Insurance Company, through 
the Insurance Service Agency at Albion, 
N. Y., which. is the company’s general 
agent at that point, has appointed Walter 
J. Hardenbrook, Kendall, N. Y., as agent 
at that point. Mr. Hardenbrook will 
report his business through the Insur- 
ance Service Agency, which is con- 
ducted by Mr. R. A. Roberts and Mrs. 
Mabel R. Lyon. 





Industrial Injury Toll 


Industrial injuries in the United 
States annually cause 25,000 deaths, 
a like number of similar permanent 
disabilities and some two million 
temporary disabilities of more than 
three days’ duration. The total 
casualties of the American Expedi- 
tionary Force of the World War did 
not equal the casualties to American 
workmen in- peaceful employments 
between April, 1917, and the signing 
of the Armistice—Dr. E. H. Dow- 


ney. 
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State Regulation Of 
Compensation Rates 


SUPERVISORY TYPES VARY 


One Group of States Approves Ade- 
quacy; Another Adds “Reasonable- 
ness”; Texas State Rate Making 


Rate making for insurance is unique 
in that the cost for the individual pur- 
chaser is not determined until after the 
imsurance is sold, whereas in the whole- 
sale grocery business, for example, the 
cost of each unit of the commodity is 
known in advance. This point is made 
in the following quotation taken from 
the report of the Merritt Investigating 
Committee which investigated the fire 
insurance business in New York in 1911: 


The underwriter is selling  in- 
demnity against something that may 
never occur, so, however low his 
price, there is always some possibil- 
ity that he will escape without a 
loss; at any rate he can gamble on 
the chance. What corresponds to 
the point below which the grocer 
dare not go without a loss is the 
average loss experience on the class 
to which the risk belongs. But this 
is not easily ascertained; at any rate 
it does not stare the underwriter in 
the face in the same way that the 
buying price of sugar confronts the 
grocer. 


This fact is mentioned at the outset 
because it has an important bearing on 
the question of state supervision. 


Undesirability of Open Competition 

The laws governing state regulation 
of workmen’s compensation insurance 
rate making vary materially. A brief 
synopsis follows for the states in which 
private companies are permitted to op- 
erate: 

In some states it is unlawful for the 
companies to attempt to combine their 
experience and to determine and promul- 
gates uniform rates. These are the so- 
called “anti-compact” states in which 
the law is designed to produce open 
competition in rates. That these laws 
must he heeded is evidenced by several 
cases in which the companies have been 
severely penalized. The most recent 
case of this character occurred in 
Mississippi: sixty-two fire insurance 
companies were fined an aggregate 
amount of $784,773 for violating the anti- 
trust laws of the state by subscribing 
to the rates of the Mississippi Inspection 
and Rating Company, an independent 
rating organization. 

From one point of view and upon the 
assumption that insurance and business 
ventures of other kinds are similar in- 
sofar as rate making is concerned, there 
mav he some justification for this 
method of treatment. But scientifically 
it is entirely wrong and the more en- 
lightened states have long since been 
convinced of this. 

The uncertainty of the actual cost of 
insurance which has been referred to 
makes open competition extremely unde- 
sirable. In the first place it tends to 
depress the cost below the level of 
adequacy; thus affecting the solvency of 
the companies with a consequent lower- 
ing of the qualitv of protection,’ thus 
making it impossible for the smaller 
companies to live. In the second place 
it leads to discrimination in favor of 
policvholders with influence. 

Equitable rates can only be obtained 
by cooperation among the insurance 
companies which must pool their ex- 
perience to provide an adequate hasis 
of rate making, determine rates from 
this experience and finally arrange 
among themselves to support and main- 
tain without exception the uniform rates 
thus produced. 


Check on the Rate 
But such combinations of companies 


RATE SUPERVISION AND REOPENED CASES 





might possibly fix rates above the level 
of adequacy and thus endeavor to earn 
more than a reasonable profit on the 
business. This is where the argument 
in favor of state regulation comes in. 
The* companies have clearly demon- 
strated the fact that they need no en- 
couragement from state legislatures to 
combine for rate making. The force of 
circumstances has compelled them to get 
together for this purpose. The necessity 
for legislation arises solely from the be- 
lief that such combinations should act 
under the scrutiny of the state insur- 
ance departments, whose function it 
should be to prevent the rates from go- 
ing either too high or too low, for an 
inadequate rate is just as serious as a 
rate which is excessive or, to use a 
technical expression, “redundant.” 

The argument in favor of state regu- 
lation of rate making is summarized in 
the following quotation taken from the 
report of the Merritt Investigating Com- 
mittee previously referred to: 


It is recognized that a rate equita- 
bly should depend upon the hazard; 
that the hazard, however, is known 
in general only by experience; that 
for this no one company has a broad 
enough experience of its own and 
that, therefore, the making of equi- 
table rates demands cooperation; 
furthermore, since the same rates 
are needed by all the companies, 
economy would suggest that the 
work should not be duplicated. 

It has been demonstrated by the 
experience of all times and all places 
that open competition in fire in- 
surance is an unstable condition 
which leads to the general weaken- 
ing of the companies and eventually 
to the elimination of small com- 
panies; further, that under open 
competition there is laways  dis- 
crimination in favor of the policy- 
holder with influence. 

The only alternative to open com- 
petition is, however, combination 
not merely to make but to maintain 
rates. This in general or certainly 
to a degree makes it impossible for 
the public to obtain insurance ex- 
cept at the prices fixed by the com- 
bination. This inability to bargain 
is resented by the public and the 
rate making organizations have been 
referred to as trusts and combina- 
tions in restraint of trade, and in 
many states so-called anti-compact 
laws have been passed forbididng the 
companies to combine either to make 
or maintain rates... . 

State regulation is recognized as 
a far more logical condition than one 
in which anti-compact laws prevail, 
and in the main the objections to it 
are practical rather than theoretical. 
... The practical objections lie in 
the possibilities of its being used 
for political effect and the fact that 
the state does not possess and could 
not obtain, except with great pains 
and expense, the expert knowledge 
upon which to make rates properly. 


Not only is combination necessary 
for equitable rating, but conversely 
the making of equitable rates is the 
consideration which should be de- 
manded of the companies for the 
right to combine... . 

It is shown that there is intense 
competition among the members of 
rate making organizations, and that 
this condition differentiates such or- 
ganizations from so-called trusts, 
that excessive rates are not desired 
as tending to lead to a disssolution 
‘of the combination and also to the 
organization of new competing com- 
panies and that a strong competition 
exists in most parts of the country 
from non-board and mutual com- 
panies. 


__ While this report was written primar- 
ily with fire insurance in mind, it 


nevertheless applies with equal force to 


casualty insurance where the problem 
is identical. 
No Rates More Thoroughly Supervised 

State regulation of rate making takes 
many different forms insofar as work- 
men’s compensation insurance is con- 
cerned. And it may be stated in pass- 
ing that rate making in this field is 
perhaps more thoroughly supervised 
than any other form of insurance rate 
making because of the social character 
of the coverage. 

In one state, Michigan, the law re- 
quires rates to be filed with the insur- 
ance department and while no power is 
conferred upon the supervising official 
to approve or disapprove the rates as 
being too high or too low, what is termed 
“unfair discrimination” in rates between 
risks of the same or essentially the 
same hazards is prohibited. It will be 
noted that discrimination is not entirely 
prohibited; it is in order to discriminate 
at will but such discriminaton must be 
justified by an actual difference: in 
hazard. 

A group of state laws requires rates to 
be filed with an authority who has the 
power to approve or to disapprove them 
from the standpoint of “adequacy.” 
This in reality means regulation of min- 
imum rates, for obviously in cases of 
this character there is nothing to pre- 
vent a company or a group of com- 
panies from charging a higher rate than 
that fixed by the state authority as 
“adequate.” Everyone must charge 
rates which are sufficient to cover the 
hazard, thus preventing the danger of 
insolvency or an impairment of the 
ability of a company to meet its obliga- 
tions, but the top cost is open and with- 
out limitation. 


Where Rates Must Be “Adequate” 

Rates must be adequate in: California, 
Colorado, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 

Another group of state laws regulates 
rates both with reference to “ade- 
quacy” and “reasonableness.” Such a 
law confers upon the state official in 
charge absolute power to fix rates be- 
cause the element of reasonableness de- 
termines the maximum limitation while 
the requirement of adequacy. fixes the 
limit in the opposite direction. A rate 
approved as both adequate and reason- 
able is absolutely fixed. 


Where Rates Must Be “Reasonable” As 
Well As “Adequate” 

Rates must be adequate and reason- 
able in: 

Alabama, Georgia, Kentucky, Maine, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
*New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont and Virginia. 

There are two states which regulate 
rates as to reasonableness only, with no 
requirements as to adequacy. These 
are Delaware and South Dakota. 


State Rate-Making In Taxes 

Finally, there is Texas, where the law 
provides for state rate-making. In the 
cases heretofore described the companies 
either singly or in groups combine their 
experience and fix the rates which are 
later filed with state officials for ap- 
proval. The type of law now under con- 
sideration takes away this function en- 
tirely from the companies and vests it 
in a state commission whose power is 
absolute. Under these circumstances a 
company must submit to the authority 
of the state rate-making body or else 
withdraw from the state. 





UNDERGROUND RISKS 


The problem of determining methods 
whereby underground compensation in- 
surance rates for metal mining com- 
panies can be equalized in proportion 
to the underground hazards involved has 
been taken up by the Department of 
the Interior, through the Bureau of 
Mines. 


*For mutuals. 


Reopened Cases Cost 
About Million a Year 


FOR STOCK COMPANIES ALONE 
Experience of One Company On Issues 
As Far Back As 1916; Why 
Cases Are Reopened 


In studying the result of workmen's 
compensation insurance during the past 
few years there does not seem to have 
been brought out a feature which has 
its effect on the experience, and which 
is very interesting when studied. 

One company found it necessary in 
1923 to reopen cases which had been 
closed and which arose under policies 
issued as far back as 1916. The fol- 
lowing tabulation shows cases reopened 
in 1923, within the statutory limitations 


in each case, on accidents occurring 
under policies issued as far back as 1916: 
Year Amounts for 
Account Which Reopened 
MES 2c 6 sv ecrenes $1,003 
|| Ee a ree 1,062 
(1 ee 4,588 
LSC. Ae ee 859 
1s ere eee 2,028 
ie | ee ee 12,984 
|.) Re 25,746 
WOR  scadiacse $48,270 


Why Were Cases Reopened? 


The question will naturally arise, 
“What is the reason for the reopening 
of these cases?” There are various 
reasons. To illustrate: 

A workman suffers an injury during 
the year 1916 which may be determined 
at that time as being one producing 
total permanent disability. His com- 
pensation is paid for five or six years. 
He then asks that his case be disposed 
of as he may intend to go into some 
business that he may be able to conduct 
though he is, of course, in a disabled 
condition. Application is made by him 
to the Commission for a lump-sum set- 
tlement. The Commission gives him a 
hearing, thoroughly investigates his con- 
dition, gives consideration to his inten- 
tion to go into business, and, if it feels 
his proposition is one that may work 
out to his advantage, grants him a lump- 
sum settlement, finally disposing of his 
case. Some time later, within the 
statutory limitation, he finds that his 
dream did not come true and that the 
money he was given in final disposition 
of his case is gone. He then applies to 
the Commission for a_ reconsideration 
of his case. The Commission in its judg- 
ment will decide whether to reopen his 
case or not, and it is natural that they 
will treat his case with favorable con- 
sideration if the facts warrant it. The 
result is often a reopening of the case. 


Percentage of Disabilities 


Then, there is the injured workman 
who sustains an eye injury, or a hand 
or foot injury, for which he is awarded 
compensation on the basis of a per- 
centage of disability. It might be 20%, 
30%, 40%, or 50%, as the case may be, 
loss of the use of a hand or an eye or 
other member. The physicians repre- 
senting the Commission, the injured 
workman, and the insurance carrier 
agree to a certain percentage, and the 
Commission makes the award on their 
verdict. Some time later the injured 
man. probably feeling that he did not 
receive enough (maybe his money has 
all gone), consults a physician other than 
the one who appeared for him when his 
award was granted. The new physiciat 
does not agree with the three physicians 
who determined the percentage of dis- 
ability before the Commission. He con- 
siders that the disability is greater than 
that particular percentage. The work- 


man appeals to the Commission for a 
reopening of his case and it is granted. 
As usual the Commission gives con- 
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sideration to the new appeal and very 
often the result is in favor of the in- 
jured workman. 

Next are the death cases where, at 
the time of the death and for some 
time afterwards, there is no evidence 
whatsoever of the existence of any de- 
pendents. The case is disposed of ac- 
cording to the law of the state under 
which compensation, if any, is payable, 
the carrier closes the case out and then, 
within the period of the statutory limi- 
tation, some dependent turns up. The 
case is brought before the Commission, 
is reopened, and an award is made. 


These Cases Aggregate 10% of the 
Earned Premiums 


li this is the experience of one com- 
pany, it stands to reason that a similar 
condition must be experienced ‘by all 
companies. The particular company re- 
ferred to wrote about 4% of the entire 
workmen's compensation premiums 
earned by stock companies during the 
year 1925. Making a rough calculation 


this would indicate that the cases re- 


opened in a year by stock companie$ 
alone will, in all likelihood, reach in 
excess of a million dollors, or about 1% 
of the premiums earned. As those who 
are in close touch with workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance know, 1% _ prob- 
ably has more weight in considering 
this class of insurance than it does in 
practically any other, because the margin 
between loss and a profit in workmen’s 
compensation insurance is decidedly 
narrow, and because the companies do 
not intend that there shall be an ex- 
cessive profit in this particular line. 


APPOINTS T. W. BUDLONG 


T. W. Budlong, son of Vice-President 
Ik. C. Budlong of the Federal Life, has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
monthly premium accident and health 
department for the Chicago territory, 
effective May 1. 


The State; Workman | ee - rae: $70 ” 
and Latter s Injuries 


lf the proletariat alone is to be depend- 
ent, then we will have the Leviathan State, 
into which Germany more than any other 
BIRTH OF SOCIAL INSURANCE country was rapidly turning. A new ver- 
sion of an old idea has taken the place 
Why Germany Embarked in It and Ad- oi the frank opportunism which in such 
ministered Under an Imperial States was the original reason for initiat- 
I Offi ing national schemes of accident and sick- 
renee — ness insurance. The workers are to be 
kept physically fit so that they may not 
. . be lost to the effective military forces of 
By Frederick Richardson, the State. This is a modern adaptation 
United States Manager of the fuedal idea of vassalage, and, in- 
General Accident stead of being Socialism, as many suppose, 
is a perversion of it, and much more 
One of our great English political dangerous because it is much more prac- 
philosophers, Thomas Hobbes, whose tical. The proletariat will need to fight 
“Leviathan” has surely been the inspiration with the strength of a million Samsons in 
ae ree rong : ‘ “ F order to escape from its toils, One can 
of Treitschke and the entire school o detect in the attitude of socialist thinkers 
professorial sycophants in the late lmperial like George Bernard Shaw a distrust of 
Germany, wrote nearly three hundred years — the politician's ery 1 ol wn 
ago, “And whereas many men, by accident pgm nap neg Ar 7 Saag Reged 
; ‘ : ; F 2 . ri 4 : 
inevitable, become unable to maintain them- Grate should be. the employer and re 
selves by their labour, they ought not to munerate all of its citizens alike, whether 
be left to the charity of private persons, scavenger or poet, banker or newsvendor, 
but to be provided for, as far forth as This is only another way of stating the 
sist sekientl f ititiiin cetiie, tan necessity for equal dependence on the State 
le necessities of nature require €  <¢ ae Pr a cdc en 
’ if socialistic theories are to be properly 
laws of the commonwealth.” Hobbes, be- applied. 
ing a strong supporter of the monarchical 
system, was quite unable to escape the 








Basic Acts of Various Companies 
Explained 


logical reflexes of his own ideas, and seeing Whilst Compensation Laws are of recent 


that members of the proletariat, or prop- application, there can be no real undet 
erty-less class, must at times be in a posi standing of the differences to be observed 
tion of dependence towards somebody, and — between those of one country and _ those 

f ; of another until the historic basis of their 
as their natural rights have been taken respective polities has been taken into ac 
away by or with the consent of the State, ¢gunt. For instance, the elective feature 
it was only proper that the Commonwealth = in American Compensation Acts would be 
should relieve sufferers from the worst 4 meaningless differentiation if the need 
evils caused by the defects of its own tor a verbal compromise with the United 
constitution. This condition of depend States Constitution were not 


Se Se enne 


explained. 





The object of all active laws is to resist 
the undue pressure and violence of forces 
that can be controlled, and their form is 
determined by the give and take of con- 
flicting elements. When Germany em- 
barked upon its national scheme of Work 
men’s Insurance in the early eighties it 
did so, for one reason, because the prac- 
tice of mutual aid in the Medizval Guilds 
had survived in a large measure amongst 
its master craftsmen and journeymen right 
up to the time when, as a comparative late 
comer, it entered feverishly into the com- 
petition for industrial supremacy, and the 
transition from the Guild system to one 
where the State dictated the mutual obliga- 
tions of master and servant was compar- 
atively easy and in keeping with German 
traditions and German predilections. It 
was natural, therefore, that the operation 
of the scheme should be left to associa- 
tions of master-men under the administra- 
tion of an Imperial Insurance Office. An- 
other potent influence impelling Bismarck 
to father a national scheme arose from 
the fact that, whilst the doctrines of social 
democracy had been first propounded in 
France by St. Simon, Fourier and Proud- 
hon and then in England by Owen, it was 
not until Karl Marx had written his epoch- 
making treatise on the history and economic 
basis of capital that Social Democracy 
secured its bible and Germany became the 
home of the socialistic movement. The 
strong national instincts of the German 
workers were an incentive rather than 
otherwise to large numbers of them to 
gather ‘round the banner of democratic 
State control. Led by Ferdinand Lasalle, 
they rapidly formed a strong political or- 
ganization, and had that man of genius 
and daring, of strong and fascinating per- 
sonality, lived a few years longer, instead 
of getting killed in a duel over a miserable 
love affair, the history of Europe would 
have been different and with it the’ story 
of its Compensation Laws. The insurance 
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TREND OF LOSSES 


. 
scheme was, therefore, framed to “dish” 
the Social Democrats. 


German Law a Sop to the Masses 


We have seen that the German Insurance 
Law was intended as a sop to the masses, 
who were rapidly becoming class-conscious, 
and it is equally true to say that the serious 
defects of the industrial system have been 
the cause of similar enactments elsewhere, 
whether as measures of social justice or 
of rank opportunism. No more remark 
able development in the history of man 
has been recorded than that which has 
marked the evolution of mechanical inven- 
tion since the beginning of the industrial 
era; and the vast growth of population 
accompanying it, whilst being a_ positive 
proof of the beneficent effect of that 
development, lias nevertheless raised prob 
lems that will tax the greatest minds to 
find solutions and the most determined 
wills to enforce them. ‘The gradual 
whittling down of the common law rights 
of workmen injured in the course of their 
occupations, by the judicial conception of 
the doctrines of assumption of — risk 
(“volentt non fit injuria’) and common 
employment, and by the limitation of the 
law of agency m their regard, was 
responsible tor the conditions which made 
it necessary for European statesmen to 
break away entirely from the accepted prin 
ciples of law and to set up a moral right 
to maintenance as valid as that which any 
soldier derives because of injuries sus 
tained in his country’s wars. But as war 
sets up an unmoral relationship between 
groups of individuals, whereas there is 
presumed to be a moral basis to the ordi 
nary activities of society, it has been by 
no means easy to get away from moral 
concepts of right and wrong. Why should 
an employer have to compensate an em 
ployee for the results of his own care- 
lessness’ What sanction, human or divine, 
can there be for punishing the innocent 
and rewarding the guiltys None what- 
ever unless. one can conceive the idea 
of a distribution of burdens, and it is for 
this reason that the principle of insurance 
has had to be invoked to solve a moral 
difficulty. : 


Former Third Party Status of Workmen 


If we bear in mind that until recent 
years every insurance policy was a contract 
of indemnity whereby the insurer only paid 
on proof of loss by the policyholder, we 
will understand more readily the reason 
why the triangular relationship of work- 
man, employer and insurer takes on an 
entirely new aspect under these new cen- 
ditions, and calls for a different set of 
principles. The former third-party status 
of the workman can no longer exist when 
what is virtually an indemnity against loss 
due to accidents of employment becomes, 
by State compulsion, a part of the con- 
tract between him and his employer. 
rherefore, the latter is in the position of 
the insurer unless he can get someone 
to take his place for a cash consideration. 
Mark you, the workman only chooses his 
employer gua employer and not qua in- 
surer, and cannot be expected to do any- 
thing else. There are at least two ob 
yections to the employer assuming a role 
foreign to his business, one being that 
a serious accident might cripple him 
financially, which would be a serious detri 
ment to himself and perhaps to his em- 
ployees, the other objection being that he 
might become bankrupt through failure 
in business, and thereby be unable to dis- 
charge his liabilities to those persons en- 
titled to compensation. ‘This difficulty can 
not be met in a consistent and logical way 
unless insurance against the burden of loss 
is compulsory, or unless satisfactory guar 
antees are forthcoming that individual em- 
ployers are in a position, and will be in 
the future, to discharge any and all obliga- 
tions no matter how onerous they may be. 
There must not only be a presumption of 
present and future ability to pay the ac- 
cumulating losses and the exceptional losses 
incidental to compensation systems, but 
there must be funds, ear-marked and _ in- 
alienable, sufficient to meet them. 


Trend of Losses Gives 
Cause for Much Worry 


EXPERIENCE IS REVIEWED 


President of One Large Company Ex- 
plains Situation in Letter to 
Field Force 


The trend of losses in the compensation 
busmess, which shows an unusually high 
loss ratio, ts discussed by one company 
president in a letter which he has mailed 
to his agency jorce. lhe letter follows: 

“A compilation has recently been com 
pleted which shows that a group of nine 
teen companies issued workmen's compen 
sation policies during what is known as 
the policy year of 1921 and at December 
31, 1921 the total earned premiums showed 
$30,470,993; the 
incurred as of the same period showed 
$25,597,209 or a loss ratio of 84.01%. 
During the 


of 1922, 


losses and loss expense 


following year, namely, that 
additional premiums were dis 
Closed increasing the earned premium. to 
be credited to all policies issued during the 
year 1921, bringing the — total 
premium to $73,540,742; and, of course, 


earned 
additional losses and loss expense were 
incurred which increased the total losses 
as of December 31, 1922 to $53,551,604, 
making a loss ratio of 72.82%. During 
the year 1923, further additional premiums 
were developed on the policies issued in 
1921, making the total $76,180,043; and 
naturally further losses developed, increas 
ing’ the total cost to $54,836,103, with a 
loss ratio of 71.98% as of December 31, 
1923 on the policies issued during the year 
1921. 

“This same group of companies in the 
year 1922 on their workmen's compensa 
tion policies issued in that year, as of 
December 31, 1922, showed an earned 
premium of $31,242,473; with losses of 
$30,792,897 or a loss ratio of 98.56%. 
During the year 1923 the additional 
premiums brought this total earned 
premium to $83,131,104, with losses of 
$63,161,055 or a loss ratio of 75.98%. 
Naturally during 1924 there will be a 
slight increase in the earned premiums, 
with a further increase in the losses. Using 
the same level of projection as disclosed 
on the three years’ experience of 1921 
year’s account, it is anticipated that the 
probable loss ratio will be 75.09%. 

“At the cnd of December, 1923, on 
policies issued during the year 1923 by 
this group of companies, the loss ratio 
shows 102.5%; and if we have the same 
development and the same factors during 
the years 1924 and 1925 as were found 
during the years 1922 and 1923 for the 
policy year of 1921, would appear that 
the ultimate loss ratio will work out at 
about 82.59%. 

“The companies’ average expense on 
workmen’s compensation, excluding loss 
expense, is about 32%, so that if you will 
add 32% to the results above indicated you 
will find the actual loss to the companies 
on this entire volume of business. 

“You are aware that the expenses of 
workmen’s compensation are minimized to 
the greatest degree possible, the allocation 
of such expenses being as follows: 


ACGUISIION. ia escisas tee ee 17.5% 
PGMNOS cstciccavs Gite ls toitecr ua ae ie 2.9% 
Home Office Expense.... 7.5% 
PAVTOU “ANNIE oki. cusses 2.0% 
DSBOOCHOM: «kis 26.0 c0e coos 2.5% 

| Te 32.0% 





Rising Cos 


(Continued from page 31) 


of the law's operation) to 1921, show a 
decrease in the percentage of fatal and 
permanent disability cases, but a stead- 
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expenses of the companies, during the 
same period, from 841 per cent of pre- 
miums to 10.48 per cent. And claim 
6.25 in 1921. adjustments, inspections for safety, etc., 

Supplementing the rise in the pure cost all cost proportionately more now than 
of the compensation benefits, there has they used to. ; 
also been an increase in the overhead Manifestly a multitude ot i 
expenses. Thus in 1922, taxes consumed operating to increase the cost of work 
3.70 per cent of the stock companies’ men’s compensation. How long those 
compensation premiums, compared with causes will be allowed to operate and to 
1.61 per cent in 1917. The growth in the what extent they will still further in- 
reports, statements and returns required — crease the cost before there is a reaction 
of the companies by public departments 1s a question for a political prophet 
has caused an increase in the home office rather than a statistician. 


ily progressive increase in the percent 
ages of temporary disability cases, 
starting’ from 4.99, in 1916, and reaching 


causes is 
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We Want to REDUCE Premium Rates 


On Automobile Liability Insurance 


BU rates are based on losses, and losses and the loss ratio grow 
greater each year. If this condition continues, rates must go 


up and up and up. Jf we can lessen loss we can lower rates. 
There is no other way. 


There is a growing conviction that some way must be found for 
reducing the appalling number of automobile accidents. We do 
not know how this can be done, but we believe that it can be done. 


Furthermore, we believe that if the creative brain power of the 
150,000 agents and brokers can be mobilized, a real solution will 
be discovered. To this end, we hereby offer prizes for the best 
practical suggestions as follows: 


Ist Prize - - - $1,000 
2nd Prize - - - 500 
3rd Prize - - - 250 


Conditions of Contest 





( 1) These prizes are open to all licensed insurance sure that the judges shall be ignorant of the identity 
agents and brokers, wherever located and without of the contestants while passing on the suggestions. ) 
regard to compu 7 . = . 

eat upany affiliations. ( The suggestions must not exceed 500 words in 


(2) The contest closes June 30, 1924. length. 
(6 They must be sent in a sealed envelope, marked 
** Prevent Accidents,” and addressed to 
The President, 


(3) The suggestions must be written on plain paper 
without letterhead. 


(4) The name and address must be written on a separate Independence Indemnity Co., 
slip of paper and attached to the suggestions, from Philadelphia, Pa. 
which they will be removed after they have received ( The awards will be made with strict impartiality 
duplicate numbers. 


and must be accepted as final. The names of the 
( Note—This provision is made in order to make judges will be announced in a later advertisement. 

















Please do not theorize; be practical. Do not suggest mechanical 
controls. We have more laws now than the most efficient police can 
enforce, so do not demand increased police regulations. 

All these things have been tried, yet accidents increase. We want 
something new and we want it now—something that will work. 

Gentlemen, the need is urgent. If you can make practicable sug- 
gestions, it will be real public service. Your patriotism, as well as 
your self-interest, is appealed to. 
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INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE—PHILADELPHIA 
This Company Maintains Human Relations With Its Agents, Brokers and Policyholders 
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When the Wheels Stop 


Industry depends upon the smooth coordination of many inter- 
locking wheels to keep production constant, profits steady and 
workmen employed and contented. 


When a gear is stripped somewhere by fire or lightning, wind- 
storm or even by rebellious employees the entire works are thrown 
out of order. 


Insurance stabilizes these abnormal conditions by meeting almost 
! every conceivable need resulting from property damage. Fire and 
| Lightning, Windstorm, Use and Occupancy, Riot and Civil Commo- 
tion, Sprinkler Leakage,—these and other classes of insurance all 
tend to stabilize crippled industry. 


The business of insuring requires strength in financial reserves 
and service in adjustments. The Home of New York is America’s 





Largest and Strongest Fire Insurance Company. 
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